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HER MAJESTY'S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Seventh Appearance of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
HIS EVENING (Saturday), June 22, “LUCIA DI 


LAMMERMOOR." Edgardo, Signor Fancelli; Arturo, Signor Rinaldini; 
Normanno, Signor Casaboni; Bnrico Aston, Signor Mendioroz ; Raimondo, Signor 
Foli; Alisa, Mdlle, Bauermelstef ; and Lucia, Mdlle. Christine Nilssom (ber seventh 
appearance this season). 


Next Week. 
Malle, Clara-Louise Kellogg—Mdme. Trebelli- Béttini— 
Signor Italo Campanini. 


Toespay Next, June 25 (first time this season), Verdi's Opera, ““ RIGOLETTO,” 
Il Duca, Signor Italo Campanini ; Rigoletto, Signor Mendioroz ; Sparafucile, Signor 
Foli; Monterone, Signor Casaboni ; Marullo, Signor Zoboli ; Borsa, Signor Rinal- 
dini ; Ceprano, Signor Balesca ; Paggio, Mdlle. Filomena ; Uscione, Signor Sinigaglia ; 
La Contessa, Mdlle. Rita ; Maddalena, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; Giovanni, Mdlle. 
Bauermeister; and Gilda, Mdlle, Clara-Louise Kellogg. 


Highth appearance of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson.—Extra Night. 

TuvrsDay Next, June 27, “FAUST.” Faust, M. Capoul; Mephistophiles, Sig. 
Rota; Valentino, Signor Mendioroz; Wagner, Signor Casaboni; Siebel, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini; Marta, Mdlle, Bauermeister; and Margherita, Mdlle. Christine 


Nilsson. 
Extra Night. - 
Famway Naxt, June 28. 


The Opera will commence at half-past eight. 

Stalls, £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s 
Amphitheatre, 2s. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be obtained at the Box Office of Her Majesty's 
My oan Drury Lane, open daily from ten to five; also at the Musicsellers and 

rarians, 

The FOURTH GRAND CONCERT at the Royal Albert Halt will take 
place To-day (Saturday, June f22), commencing at three o'clock, supported by 
the principal artists, and by the full Orchestra and Chorus of Her Majesty’s Oper. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, at 

Three o'clock, Macfarren’s Grand Opera ROBIN HOOD. Messrs. Nordblom, H. 
Corri, E. Connell, E. Cotte Marler, Tempest ; Miss Palmer and Miss Blanche Cole. 
New scenery by Mr. F. Fenton. Stage manager Mr. T. H. Friend. Full band and 
chorus. Conductor, Mr. Manns. Numbered stalls, Half-a-Crown ; reserved seats, 
Is. At six o'clock, the annual display by members of the German Gymnastic Society 
Will take plaee on the floor of the transept. The band of the Coldstream Guards 
will perform during the display. Admission to the Palace Half-a-Crown, or by 
Guinea Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE—NATIONAL MUSIC 


MEETINGS.—The first Series of these AnnualMeetings, instituted to encourage 
competition in practical music will take place between Thursday, June 27, and 
Saturday, July 6th, when prizes of the aggregate value of £1,500, will be awarded by 
elected juries of the most distinguished musicians. A portion of the money proceeds 
will be allotted to the Royal Academy of Music and to the Royal Society of Musicians. 
The compositions and performances will take place as follows ;— 

On Taurspay, June 27.—Soprano and Tenor Vocalists will compete in public, 
commencing at1 p.m. A Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, ineluding com- 
petitors, at half-past four, 

On Satorpay, June 29.—Contralto, Baritone, and Bass Vocalists will compete in 
public, commencing at1 p.m. A Grand Vocal and Instrumental Coneert, including 
competitors, at half-past four. 

On Tvsspay, July 2.—Choral societies not exceeding 200 voices, military bands, 
and bands of Volunteer regiments, will severally compete, commencing atip.m. A 
grand concert, including competitors, at half-past four, 

B... THURSDAY, July 4.—Competition for the Challenge Prize, value £1,000 (class 1, 
choirs of 500 voices), Choral Societies for men's voices and bands of regiments of the 








Line, will severally compete, commencing at 1 p.m. A grand concert, including com- 


ay at halt-past four. 
n Saturpay, July 6.—The ceremony of distributing prizes will take place at 
po o'clock, to be followed by a grand vocal and instrumental concert, including the 
competitors who have won prizes; after which there will bea grand display of the 
ountains, and an exhibition of ~~ fireworks in the evening. 
'y Order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
HIS EVENING (Saturday), June 22, “LUCIA DI 

LAMMERMOOR.” Lucia, Malle. Albani. 


On Monpbay Next, June 24, “DER FREISCHUTZ.” Principal character by 
Madame Pauline Lucca. 


On Tuxspay Next, June 25, (for the second time this seagon), “ L'ETOILE 
DU NORD.” g 


On Tavrspay Next, June 27, “LINDA DE CHAMOUNL” Linda, Malle, 
Albani (her first appearince In that character). % 




















On Fatpay Next, June 28, “IL FLAUTO MAGICO." 


On Sarvrpay Nexr, June 29, (for the last tima this season), “DON 
GIOVANNI.” Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Parepa-Rosa (her second appear- 
ance this season). 


Gomer's Opera, “IL GUARANY,” is in active rehearsal, 
The opera commences at half-past Eight 
The Box-Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from ten till five. 
Pit Tiekets, 7s, ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s, 6d. and #, ; Amphitheatre, 2. 6d. 


Frora Hatt Coxcgats.~The last concert this Season will take place on 
Saturday, June 29. 


M®: ALPRED BAYLIS’ CONQERT, Tuis pay, 
Saturpay, at Three o'clock. Vovaliste—-Mesdames Banks, M. Scott, 
Sauerbrey, and Katherine Poyntz, MM. Maybrick and Alfred Baylis. Instru- 
mentalistsSir J. Benedict, Ignace Gjbsone, e{Berger, and J. T. Carrodus. 


“TIT NAVIGANTI." 

\ ISS BANKS, Mr. ALFRED BAYLIS, and Mr. 
\ MAYBRICK will sing, “I NAVIGANTI” (Randegger) at St. Gzoncr’s 

Hau, This pay, Sarorpar, 
ONCERT TOUR.—MR., J. RADCLIFF’S CONCERT 
PARTY will commence a Teurnee on the 5th of October. Vocalists—Madame 
Cora de Wilhorst, Madame Demeric-Lablache, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Brandon. 
Solo Flute--Mr. J. Radcliff.. Solo Pianoforte—Mr. Shedlock, B.A. — 


for terms and vacant dates to be addressed to Mr. R, D'‘Oyly Carte (Rudall, Carte 
Coa,), 30, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. GANZ’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
t Sr. Jamgs's Hatt, Weonespay, July 3rd, to commence at Fwo «'clock. 
Artists~Mesdames Tietjens, Kellogg, Marie Réze, Colombo, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Bundsen, and Marimon, Signori Campanini, Fancelli, Vizzani, Mendioroz, Agnesi, 
Foli, and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte—Mr, Ganz. Violin— e Camilla Urso. 
Violoneello—Mons. Paque, Conductors—Messrs. Randegger, Pinsuti, Cowen, 
Lehmeyer, and Wilhelm Ganz. Sofa Stalls, 21s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony, §s.; 
Area, 3s.; Gallery, 28. ‘Fickets at the Principal Musicsellers; Mr. Austin’s Ticket 
Office, 5t, James's Hall ; and of Mr. Ganz, 15, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
W. 


. 
































ST. GEORGES | HALL. 
M388 LIZZIE MOULDING'S BIRST PIANOFORTE 


RECITAL, Monpay Afternoon, July 1st. Under the distinguished patron- 
age of her Grace the Duchess of Beaufort, his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, C. R. M. 
Talbot, Bsq., M.P.; H. H. Vivian, Esq.,M.P ; L. L. hart 1 eo W. H. 
Michael, Esq.; G. M. Richards, Esq,, M.P.; Brinley Richards, Esq. iss MouLDING 
will be assisted by the following eminent artists :—Vocalists— Miss Annie Edmonds, 
Miss Marion Severn. Instrumentalists—Mr. Lazarus and Mons. Paque. Conductor 
—Herr Ganz, Pianoforte—Miss Lizzie Moulding. To commence at Three. Sofas 
Stalis, 10s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, Tickets at St, George's 
Hall, and of Miss Moulding, 54, Queen's Road, Bayswater. 
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HILHARMONIC SOOCIETY.—Oonductor, Mr. W. G. 

_ CUSINS.—SEVENTH CONCERT, Monpay, June 24th, Sr. James's Hatt. 

Eight o'clock. Concerto for strings (Bach); scena Cantata (Spohr). Violin— 

Mdme, Norman-Neruda. Overtures, ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream * (Mendelssohn) ; 

‘Der Berggeist” (Spohr); Symphony in A (Beethoven); Scena, “ Infelice 

(Mendelssohn), Mdlle, Tietjens; ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti,” Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini ; duo, 
Tancredi, Stalls, 10s, 6d, and 7s.; Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 





Under Distinguished Patronage. 
ST, GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE. 

ry \ 

ERR LEHMEYER’S ANNUAL EVENING 

_[ CONCERT will take place on Sarorpay, July 13th, at Eight o'clock 

precisely, on which occasion he will be assisted by the following eminent Artists :— 

Vocalisis—Malle. Isabella Limia and Miss Alice Fairman; Mr. Nelson Varley and 

Signor Caravoglia. Instrumentalists—-Violin—Signor Scuderi. Violoncello—Mons, 

Albert. Harp—Mr. F, Chatterton, Piano—Mdlle. Seeger Oswald, Herr Henseler, 

Herr Ganz, and Herr Lehmeyer, Conductors—Herr Henseler, Signor Campana, 

and Herr W. Ganz. Tickets—Sofa Stalls, 10s, 6d.; Balcony and Area, 2s., to be 

had of Herr Lehmeyer, 3, Great Russell Street; and of Messrs, Schott & Co., 159, 
Regent Street. 


Arditi's New Waltz, “L' INCONTRO.” 
DLLE. ALVINA VALERIA will sing Arprtr’s 
| new Waltz, ‘“‘ L'INCONTRO," at Herr Stoeger’s Concert, June 29th, and at 
Signor Vissetti’s Matinée Musicale, in July. 
“THE SHAKE WALTZ.” 
ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will sing her 
New Waltz, “ THE SHAKE WALTZ” (from her set of Six Vocal Studies, 
in the form of Waltzes), at her Matinee, July 5th. 
“THE SCALE WALTZ.” 


pA LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will sing her 
a New Waltz, ‘‘ THE SCALE WALTZ" (from her set of Six Vocal Studies, 
in the form of Waltzes), at her Matinee, July 5th. 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE” AND “STELLA WALTZ.” 
ATR. IGNACE GIBSONE will play, every Wepnespay 


and Satorpay, at the InreRNATIONAL Exuzsrtion, his ‘‘ MARCHE BRESIL- 
LIENNE"” and “STELLA WALTZ," on Messrs. P. J. Smith & Sons’ Patent Iron 
Strutted Pianos. 

















“ ALICE.” : 
ISS ELCHO will play Ascher’s popular Romanc 


for the Pianofofte, “ ALICE,” at her Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
Tuesday Evening, July 2d. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" 
\ R. .W. BENNETT will sing “ ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU?” at Miss Elcho’s Evening Concert, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, July 2d. 
M ISS LIZZIE PORTER (Soprano) begs to request 
that all communications for Concerts may be addressed to her, 50, Elizabeth 
Street, Eaton Square, 8S. W. 


M DLLE. ANNA RENZI (Pupil of Signor Graffigna, 
of Milan), having just arrived in London from Italy, is open to receive 
Address, 194, Golden Square. 











Engagements. 


M385 LINA GLOVER begs to inform her Friends and 


Pupils that she is in Town for the Season. Letters respecting Uratorios, 
Concerts, &c., to be addressed to her Residence, 11, Albany Street, N.W. 


\ ADAME LAURA BAXTER begs to request that 
letters respecting Engagements and Pupils may be addressed to her new 
residence, 53, Bedford Square, W. C 
REMOVAL. 
\{R. W. DORRELL begs respectfully to inform his 


i, Friends and Pupils that he has removed from Wigmore Street to 25, Lower 
Seymour Street, Portman Square. - 


REMOVAL. 
Mis BESSIE M. WAUGH, Solo Pianiste, Accom- 
A 


panist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte, begs to announce her Removal to 6, 
Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W., where all Communications are requested to 
be addressed. 

















NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
M& E, CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 
that he has removed from Argyll Place to No. 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent 
Street, W., where he will continue to carry on his Musical Agency. 
PIANOFORTE TUNER. 
ANTED a good TUNER and REGULATOR.— 


i Apply personally to Mr, C. Ketty, 11, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, 
London, 








Was xy a Young Man, a situation as Assistant 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, Address, “X," 5, Clarence Street, St, Peter’s 
Street, Islington, N, 





RINLEY RICHARD’S NEW PART-SONG for 

Ladies’ Voices, ‘‘ THE BRIDAL OF THE BIRDS,” sung with the greatest 

success at the Composer's Concert. Quarto, Price Sixpence nett.—J. B, Cramer 
& oo., and Lamsron Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


CHERUBINI’S 
“LE DUE GIORNATE,” 


(Les Devx Journess.) 
The favourite airs arranged by W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, as Pianoforte Solos, 
5s.; Duets, 6s.; Accompaniments, 1s. each, for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, 
~ J.B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; and Lamporn Cock & Co., 
63, New Bond Street. 


CIRO PINSUTI’S NEW SONGS. 


‘“*LA CANZONE ITALIANA.” Sung by Signor Gardoni, Bettini, &, 
“DEAR THOUGHTS OF OTHER DAYS.’’ Sung by Miss Robertine Henderson, 
“THE MORNING SMILED, THE EVENING WEPT.” 
Sent Post free for 18 stamps each. 
J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; and Lamsorn Cock & Co, 
63, New Bond Street. 


“10D BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.”—“ The 

Second National Air."—Daily News. Composed by Brinter Rrowarps, 
The Song, 4s.; Pianoforte Solo and Duet (by the Composer), 4s. each. The Four- 
part Song, New Edition, 4to, Free by Post for four stamps, All at half-price. 


" yi BIRD ORGAN.”—Scherzo-extravaganza for the 
Pianoforte, Composed by I. Ligsicu. “The success of Liebich's ‘Snuff 
Box’ and ‘ Musical Box’ has given rise to this trifle, which is formed on the same 
model, and will doubtless become as popular as its predecessors."—Vide Orchestra, 
3s.; Free by Post, at half-price. London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cooks & Co, 



































Just ready, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
“GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN” 
1821-1831). 

From the German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, son of the Composer, by M. E. von 
Glehn. From the private Diaries and Home-Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems 
and Letters of Goethe never before printed, Also with Two New and Original 
Portraits, Fac-similies, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished, 

Macmititan & Co,, London, 
“THE LAND OF PROMISE.” 
F HOWELL’S Oratorio, “THE LAND OF 
« PROMISE,” (dedicated to the Birmingham Festival Choral Society).—Price 
2s. 8vo.; in Cloth, 8s.—B. Williams, 19, Paternoster Rew, London. 
‘ Just Published, 
(4 “ ‘ 393 
GC H L& IN A, 
_ A NEW OPERA, 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 
Composed expressly for Madme, ApELINA Parti, and produced at the 
Royal Italian Operg, on Tuesday Evening, June 4. 
MetzLer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
NOTICE. 
MERCER’S CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMN BOOK. 
N APPENDIX OF ADDITIONAL HYMNS 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, and RESPONSES, the Harmonies carefully 
revised by Sir Joun Goss, may now be had, either separately, or bound up with the 
work, in all its various sizes and forms, Prospectuses, with full particulars, will be 
forwarded on application. 

London: James Nisget & Co,, 21, Berners Street, W.; Lamporn Cock & Co., 

62 and 63, New Bond Street, W. 
iT) 
PLEIN DE DOUTE,’ 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 
Just Published, 

é ? 

THE BELLS,” 
A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 
“c 
THE BELLS,” 
Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 
‘ Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, 
LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS, 
SERENADE, 

Price 3s., 

Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ With a sweetly flowing melody and a sprinkling of well-told accidentals, Mr. 
Gibbons has supplied the public with an ly beautiful de. As the 
author of ‘The Streamlet,’ Mr, Gibbons has a good reputation for originality and 
ability.” —Zhe Standard, 
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ORGANS IN MANCHESTER, 
(From the ‘Manchester Courier.” ) 


That mysterious individual “the oldest inhabitant ” would, were we 
to ask him, tell us that in his young day the organ at the Cathedral, 
or rather the Collegiate and Parish Church of. Manchester, stood upon 
the screen which divided the chancel from the nave, that it was an 
imposing structure of black oak, with which the gilt pipes produced a 
rich contrast, whilst the upper portion was surmounted with “ bright 
seraphims” blowing ‘‘their loud, uplifted, angel, trumpets.” He 
might add that the instrument was provided with an extra set of three 
manuals on the west side, so that the organist might be placed in an 
advantageous position to accompany the Sunday services in the parish 
church, the space between the east side and the choir organ having the 


. usual keys to be used for the daily services in the chancel. 


The choir organ was the oldest portion of the instrument and was 
built by Bernhard Schmidt, commonly called Father Smith. With re- 
gard to the Great and Swell, it was at one time generally supposed 
that the great organ was originally by Renatus Harris, and that between 
the years 1730 and 1742 it was enlarged and a swell organ added by 
Glyn and Parker, of Salford, the builders who were commissioned by 
Handel to erect the old instrument in the Foundling Hospital, Lofdon. 
In 1819 various repairs and additions were made by Davis, of London, 
and also by his nephew, Mr, Renn, when in 1828 he removed these 
portions of the instrument to the west end of the church for the 
purposes of the festival held in that year. Instead of being replaced 
after the festival, the instrument was permitted to remain in its divided 
state for a long period, the parish having, however, decidedly the best 
of the arrangement, for the whole of the great swell, and pedal organs 
were available for the parochial services, but the collegiate and 
cathedral services were left to be accompanied by a small organ of six 
stops (exclusive of the bassoon and vox humana, which were useless 
when separated from the other parts of the organ). It says little for 
the musical taste of the clergy that they could allow this state of things 
to continue for 33 years, during the whole of which time the accom- 
paniments to the daily choral service were necessarily of the most 
meagre and beggarly description. Meanwhile, church music was 
making rapid advances in Manchester, as well as elsewhere, and church 
organs shared in the progress. Attention was drawn to the instru- 
mental portion of the subject, with here and there good results. 

The first instance was afforded at St. Luke’s, Cheetham Hill, whete, 
by the liberality of Mr. Lloyd, and under the auspices of Mr. James 
Frazer, Mr. Hill erected an organ, which showed a feeling in the right 
direction; though, from the deficiency of the amount devoted to the 
purpose, the instrument gave, with its tenor C swell and one octave 
pedal organ, only an indication of what a church organ should be. 
However, the opening of thisinstrument dnthe3rd of April, 1840, by Dr. 
(then Mr.) Gauntlett, « the celebrated amateur pedalist,” as he at that 
time was described on his programmes, created no small amount of 
interest and discussion among “organic” circles. But we may 
incidentally remark that though the organ at St. Luke’s was the first 
church organ in this neighbourhood constructed on the German scale 
and compass, Mr. Joule had had a chamber organ, described in the 
Birmingham Musical Examiner, built with three rows of keys, and a 
pedal organ of two octaves, some time previously, upon which the 
works of the great organ writers could be played satisfactorily ; so that 
this chamber organ was the first in this neighbourhood in which the 
erroneous but then prevailing GG compass was discarded. 

The next organ constructed on the proper system was that ordered 
by Mr. Joule for St. Margaret's Church, Whalley Range, and built by 
Messre, Kirtland and-Jardine. Mr. E. J. Hopkins gave two perform- 
ances upon this instrument on the 6th of June, 1851, and this was the 
first time a provincial firm had adopted a practice, general in London, 
of having organs displayed at the manufactory before being sent off 
to their destination, But the greatest stride in advance was made in 
the following year, when Mr. Joule commissioned Messrs. Kirtland 
and Jardine to construct an organ for Holy Trinity Church, which, 
though now one of the finest and largest instruments in the city, would 
have been still more complete had not the strange eonduct of the 
clergyman compelled Mr. Joule to decline to remain at that church, 
and prevented the design from being completed. According to the 
specification as given in our columns this organ was to have had four 
manuals with 562 sounding stops, many of which—for instance, the 
Vox celestis, gamba, flauto traverso, carillon, euphone, flute 
harmahique, hohi flote, and spiel flote—would have been novelties in 
this country, and the French system of ventils was there first intro- 
duced. The scheme also included a 82ft. as well as a 16ft. reed, and 
a i in the pedal. After his secession from Holy Trinity organ, 
in 1853, Mr. Joule was not long in promoting plans for the erection of a 
complete organ at St. Peter's, to supersede a very small and incomplete 
= by Davis, In 1855, Mr, Jardine, then of the firm of Kirtland and 

ardipe, received instructions for an instrument containing 65 stops, 





& synopsis of which we published at the time, which was inaugurated 
by Mr. Hopkins on the 1st of May, 1856. This organ, as will have been 
seeh by our readers, has from time to time received improvements and 
additions, to what extent the specification given further on will show. 
Amidst all these evidences of progress elsewhere, the authorities at 
the cathedral were content to allow matters to remain in statu quo. 
After the opening of the organ at Cheetham Hill, in 1840, Mr. Frazer 
offered to guarantee subscriptions for a new or enlarged organ, and Mr. 
Hill prepared a specification in accordance with his views, but the 
scheme was received with such coldness, and, indeed, such obstacles 
were thrown in its way by the clergy, that the scheme was abandoned. 
It was not until the close of the year 1860 that any signs of an 
awakening from the thirty-three years’ lethargy were apparent. The 
authorities suddenly rubbed their eyes, but could scarcely have had 
them properly opened when they adopted measures which, to use the 
mild term employed in a recent “ inspired ” article, evidenced great 
precipitation. But we quite disagree with the article in question 
where it is stated that the organ had been repaired, renovated, or 
restored by so many hands that it possessed little interest from a 
musical point of view. On the contrary, the choir organ was a most 
interesting specimen of Smith’s handicraft. Mr. Hopkins was wont to 
call it “ a little gem; ” and not less interesting were some portions of 
the Great and Swell, though the pipes had certainly been tampered 
with, so much that a superficial inquirer might have concluded that 
they were of little worth. We repeatedly advocated bringing together 
the organs again and making such additions as would render 
the Instrument worthy of the chief church in the diocese; in fact, 
drawing out the scheme of the new organ in such a manner as to 
incorporate stops in the existing instrument, which, apart from 
their original excellence, had acquired that mellowing of tone which 
only age can effect. Unfortunately this course was not taken. 
Ali the interesting old work was summarily discarded, and a bran-new 
organ was ordered, on the recommendation of the Rev. Sir Frederic 
Ouseley, from a comparatively unknown builder. Father Smith’s 
“little gem ” was pulled to pieces and thrown into a corner, where it 
remained until we protested against such Gothic barbarism, and, in 
fact, it was not removed before numbers of the pipes had been crushed 
by people walking over them ; and then, having been sent to be patched 
up by Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine, it was relegated to a side chapel ta 
assist in drumming the services and anthems into the ears of the lads. 
As for the other portions of the old organ, they were sold to Messrs. 
Kirtland and Jardine, and were incorporated in an organ which went 
to Jesmond Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. On careful examination, 
the three diapasons, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, mixture of four ranks, 
and, in short, the whole of the flue work in the great organ with the 
open in the swell, turned out to be indubitable specimens of Father 
Smith’s workmanship ; the feet of the pipes had been knocked up, but 
after being restored to their origina! state under Mr. Jardine’s skilful 
manipulation, they told out with all the brilliancy and purity which 
are characteristic of the famous German builder. The canny North- 
men rejoiced in the prize they had won, and wondered what the 
Manchester people had been thinking about to allow an organ to pass 
out of their possession without knowing or ascertaining its" real value. 
We shall conclude this portion of our subject with an extract from a 
leading article which appeared in the Musical World, June 1, 1861, 
and which was written by a musician who stands in the first rank of 


} his profession as a composer, performer, and a gentleman, thoroughly 


conversant with organ building, both theoretically and practically :— 

‘‘ The much-talked-of organ for Manchester Cathedral has been completed 
and opened at last. Three weeks since we quoted a long paragraph from a 
Manchester contemporary, wherein the what and the how of the musical 
doings on the occasion were sufficiently noticed, but as little as possible was 
said of the organ itself ; and this, perhaps, for a very good reason. We shall 
* live and learn,’ doubtless, on this point, as on-most others. Meanwhile we 
have something to say, as well about the organ as about the curious circum- 
stances which helped its builder to place it where it is. While the matter 
was in a condition of little better than talk, we felt a delicacy, for many 
reasons, about interfering. In the first place, a London journal might be 
supposed to affect too exclusively metropolitan notions. Again, Manchester, 
we concluded, was quite strong enough to take care of its own interests. 
Among the literary staff of its press are men who can, and frequently do, 
discuss musical affairs with no small amount of ability and spirit. In one 
instance, at least, this has been unmistakably shown on the very question in 
hand. The most influential of the Manchester papers has on more than one 
occasion put forth sundry colurans of able and technically-argued remonstrances 
against the thing then doing by the cathedral authorities. All to no purpose, 
however. They chose to do the thing their own way, and they have done it. 
So there’s an end—no, there is not an end to it. We cannot mend _the past, 
but we may reasonably hope to influence the future; and in this spirit, have 
now to ask, ‘ How, in the name of the year 1861, came such an organ to be 
plaeed in the Cathedral Church of Manchester?” And first, as to the instru- 
ment itéelf. The latest intelligence on this point we derive from # 
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provincial contemporary, which describes a private exhibition of 
the organ at its builder's manufactory in Worcester, and among 
other particulars, sets forth that all present—professors, amateurs, church 
dignitaries, and newspaper critics—were highly delighted with its excellence. 
Of course we are treated to the usual string of unmeaning phrases proper to 
such occasions: the tone is ‘rich,’ ‘full,’ ‘brilliant,’ and all the rest of it. 
No doubt it is. We should much like to know when as much hasn’t been 
said on a similar provocation. The question is, what is likely to be said in 
time to come? When the ceremony of the début is forgotten—when the 
organ has to speak for itself in its own cathedral—when Worcester (with the 
money in its pocket) has made its final bow to Manchester, and the organist, 
fairly left alone with his instrument, comes to ponder on the certainty that, for 
better or for worse, he must cleave to it for at least the next twenty-five years 
—when all these ‘ whens’ shall have been accomplished, will all parties con- 
cerned be quite so satisfied with their bargain as they are now represented to be ? 
By way of help to a guess, we need but glance at a plan on which this instru- 
ment is built. Now, seriously—without knowing how well or ill the organ has 
been finished—without caring to inquire about the probabilities of its work- 
manship—we merely ask what that is really fine and grand in the way of tone 
could be got, by any constructive skill, out of such a scheme? It reads like 
a plan that might have dawned on any cogitative grandfather of the present 
race. With a trifling exception it might have walked straight out of the atelier of 
old Father Smith, just after all German notions had been frozen out of his 
brain by the English ignorance and parsimony of his time. Not to speak of 
inventive talent—we remember no large organ-plan of late times that betrays 
such an absence of reading—such a contemptuous indifference to all that the 
continent has done, to a few fine examplesat home, and to the mass of inform- 
ation which, for some years past, has been floating about on the subject. It shows 
no evidence of design, no glimpse of the well-recognized principle that the secret 
of effect lies in varieties of quality—nothing, in short, save a reverential adherence 
to the old ‘rule of thumb.’ It is a very common church organ, magnified by 
the aimless duplication of some of its parts, instead of a great instrument, 
designed for a special site, on some clear and defensible principle. Its great 
organ is without dignity and character ; its swell without force and variety ; 
its choir (with a trifling exception) is utterly commonplace ; and its pedal- 
organ fitly accompanies the remainder. Not, we presume, to be altogether 
behind the age, a startling novelty crops out on the choir manual in the shape 
of a ‘grand ophicleide on high pressure ;’ but this seems only curiously con- 
trived to give a lop-sided tendency to all beside it. And such is the plan of 
an organ which, in the year 1861, has been thought worthy to be placed in 
the cathedral of the second greatest city of this empire! No doubt all manner 
of apologies will be made for it. We are informed, for instance, that it is 
very well made, that it has the pneumatic lever for its great-organ touch, and 
divers other meehanical excellencies into the bargain. And this may all be 
true, while utterly uncompensating the original vices of its design. Tone, 
and tone only, must be the final test of every instrument; and when the 
cathedral authorities of Manchester have shown that their organ is capable in 
this respect of satisfying the exigencies of its position, they will have added 


one more to the large stock of wonders which their city can already boast? 


It would be simply ridiculous, almost offensive, to compare the bundle of flat 
commonplaces we have described with the fine scheme of the equally fine 
instrument which Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine erected long since in St. 
Peter's Church.* This organ is known and admired by all the best judges in 
the country; and we are rendering it the barest justice in stating our belief 
that, both in the comprehensive excellence of its plan and the painstaking and 
artistic skill bestowed on its execution, it is entirely unequalled by anything of 
provincial, and but few specimens of metropolitan origin.” 

In one respect things have turned out (thanks to the liberality of 
Mr. W. H. Houldsworth) better than the writer of the above article 
anticipated. Instead of five and twenty years, scarcely eleven have 
elapsed when another new organ makes its appearance at the Cathedral, 
this time from the atelier of Messrs Hill and Sons, It promises to be 
of superior calibre to the last. Death, however, has closed the long, 
honourable, and successful career of the head of the firm to which the 
work has been entrusted, but we trust the sons will endeavour to main- 
tain the prestige which their father enjoyed for many years, and we 
hope that they will not forget, as some London firms are prone to do, 
that it is of no use trying to live on ‘‘ dead and buried reputations.” 

. (To be continued in our next.) 


Mitan.—Tannhauser and Lohengrin are to be brought out next spring 
at the Scala, Herr R. Wagner has been requested to superintend their 
production, and, also, to select the company to sing them. He has 
acceded to both requests, and entered into negotiations with several 
artists. He has already engaged Mdlle. Marie Lehmann, who sang at 
the Bayreuth Festival. Ina letter to this young lady, he announces 
his intention of engaging a company of his own, and, after thoroughly 
drilling them himself, of going about with them and showing the 
world how his operas ought really to be sung. 





* It must be borne in mind that this was written respecting the original speci- 
fication, which hag since been so much enlarged and improved upan, -" 





MUSIC IN CASSEL. 


This whilome electoral capital will shortly be full of life and 
bustle. The general Musical Association of Germany will hold 
its annual gathering here from the 26th June to the Ist July. 
There will be four grand concerts of instrumental, vocal, and 
chamber music, and one grand concert of sacred music. Thanks 
to the liberality of the Emperor, not only is the Theatre Royal, 
together with every one connected with it, placed at the disposal 
of the Association, but a large sum of money has been presented 
to the latter. The local artists, moreover, will be reinforced by 
considerable contingents from the Court-orchestras of Sonder- 
hausen, Weimar, Meinigen, Brunswick, and other celebrated 
musical bodies. The chorus will consist of the various local _ 
associations, strengthened by the Minden Choral Union, with 
contingents from Erfurt and Weimar. At the sacred concert one 
of thethree renowned Thuringian church-choirs, namely, that under 
the direction of Professor Miiller-Hartung, will lend its valuable 
aid. Among the soloists will probably be, for the violin, 
Herr Wilhelmj, from Cassel; Herr Jacobson, from Bremen ; 
Herr Wipplinger of this place, and others; for the piano, Malle. 
Sophie Menter, from Munich; and Mdme. Urspruch, from 
Frankfort; for the violoncello, Herr Krumbholz, from Stutt- 
gardt ; Herr Lorleberg, from Cassel; and Herr Griitzmacher, 
from Meinigen ; for the organ, Herr Rundnagel, Court-Organist 
of this place; and Herr Voigtmann, of Sangerhausen. Among 
the female vocalists will be Mdlle. Marie Lehmann, of Hamburgh, 
who lately produced so great a sensation at the Bayreuth 
Festival; Mdme. Merian, of Weimar ; Mdme, Miiller-Berghaus ; 
and Mdme. Hempel-Christinus, In addition to the composers 
who will conduct their own works, the following gentlemen will 
wield the béton,; the three Capellmeisters, Reiss, Lassen, and 
Erdmannsdérfer ; Professor Miiller-Hartung ; and Herr Hempel, 
Musikdirector. Among the older compositions included in the 
programme will be ‘‘ Die sieben Worte des Erlésers,” Heinrich 
Schiitz; ‘Ach, wie fliichtig,” Sebastian Bach; and a Violin 
Concerto, Spohr. The more modern school will be represented 
by Liszt’s Heilige Elisabeth, and A major Concerto; Volkmann’s 
overture to Richard III; a Violin Concerto, and ‘* Wald-Sym- 
phonie,” by Raff; the Quintet in F minor, by Herr Brahms; 
the ‘“ Nibelungenmusik,” by Herr Lassen; ‘ Prinzessin Ilse,” 
Herr Erdmannsdorfer ; ‘‘ Das Geisterschiff,” Herr Michalowich ; 
‘‘ Sigurd Slembe,” Herr Svensden ; ‘‘ Huldingungsmarch,” Herr 
R. Wagner, etc., etc., besides a large selection of songs by living 
composers. A committee has been formed, with the Chief Burgo- 
master as chairman, for the purpose of providing all the members 
of the Association with board and lodging free of cost, and also 
of making the other necessary arrangements for properly enter- 
taining the visitors. 

—_o-— 


THE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 

Mr. Land, director of the London Glee and Madrigal Union, 
inaugurated his annual series of concerts in St. George’s Hall, with a 
programme and performance which fully sustained his character as 
conservator of old English music, and its most popular modern interpreter. 
Thomas Morley’s madrigal, “ Now is the month.of May,” opened the 
concert. The date affixed to this is a.v. 1570. A song harmonized 
for four voices, bearing a still earlier date, viz, of a.D. 1260, attributed 
to Thibaut, King of Navarre, was afterwards introduced; but it is from 
the madrigalian period that Mr. Land culls his finest specimens, and 
he could not have done better than fix upon Thomas Morley as his 
patriarch, and introduce Thibautasa myth, A feature in the pro- 
gramme was a work by Martin Pierson, bearing the date .D. 1620, 
entitled “QO, sweetly sleep.” As specimens of more modern art, 
Spofforth’s glee, ‘The spring,” Steven's “ From Oberon in fairy land,” 
and Pearsall’s four-part song, “‘ Why with toil,” afforded much grati- 
fication. The manner in which the Glee and Madrigal Union pre- 
sented these cannot be too highly praised. The voices of the members 
blend together with an effect not only musical but artistic. Miss Jane 
Wells, soprano, gave Haydn’s “ Mermaid’s Song,” Mr. Coates gave 
the air from Handel’s Semele, ‘‘ Where’er you Walk ;” and Mr. Lawler 
gave Dr. Arne’s “ Now Phebus.” Mr. Land led the glees and madri- 
gals, and to his taste and musicianship must be attributed the renown 
which the union has acquired. 


MovutHavsen.—An excellent performance of Judas Maccabeus was 
lately given in the Marienkirche, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Monday week Gelmina was played for the second time; on 
Tuesday, Martha; on Wednesday, Le Nozze di Figaro, on 
Thursday, Der Freischiitz; on Friday, Don Giovanni ; and on 
Saturday, Rigoletto. Donizetti's too much neglected opera, 
L’Elisir d’ Amore—Rossini’s masterpieces not forgotten, one of the 
finest modern examples of Italian opera buffi in existence—has 
been twice taken out of the bills, in consequence of the indisposition 
of Mdlle. Smeroschi, the sometime expected débutante, and other 
operas have been substituted. We have nothing to notice in 
last week’s performances except the appearance, on Friday, of 
Madame Parepa-Rosa in the part of Donna Anna. Of recent 
years this lady, who made her first appearance as Mdlle. 
Euphrosine Parepa, the year after the burning of old Covent 
Garden Theatre, when Mr. Gye was compelled to seek shelter in 
the comparatively narrow precincts of the Lyceum, has been too 
seldom heard among us. In revenge, she has obtained a very 
high reputation all over the United States, and if we may judge 
by her singing in Mozart’s great opera, and one of Mozart’s very 
greatest characters, that reputation has been legitimately earned. 
Madame Parepa’s voice, always an organ of great power and 
flexibility, has even gained in strength, and its quality is de- 
cidedly improved, while her vocal skill is as remarkable as ever. 
This was shown in the grand recitative and air (‘‘ Or sai che 
l'indegno ”) when Anna relates to Ottavio the particulars of her 
unexpected interview with Don Giovanni, in the trio of Masks, 
‘“Protegga il giusto cielo,” with Mdlle. Brandt (Elvira), and 
Signor Nicolini (Ottavio), and lastly in the soliloquy, “ Non mi 
dir "—given as a soliloquy because none of the famous represen- 
tatives of Ottavio will consent (although the opera is Mozart’s), 
to appear after ‘Il mio tesoro,” Anna being supposed to 
read a letter from her lover, whereas she ought to be convers- 
ing and remonstrating with him. ‘The trio was, as usual, encored 
and repeated ; and after both the great airs, Madame Parepa was 
oe unanimously called back. ‘The other characters were as 

efore. 

The operas of the week just ended have been—Fra Diavolo— 
with Madame Pauline Lucca (on Monday); Dinorah —with 
Madame Adelina Patti (on Tuesday); Faust e Margherita—with 
Madame Lucca (Thursday) ; and L’Etoile du Nord—first time this 
season, with Madame Patti as Caterina (Friday). Linda di Cha- 
mouni—first time this season, with Mdlle. Albani as Linda, is 
announced for to-night. Meanwhile it is understood that 
the new opera by M. Gomez, Guarany, is in preparation for 
Mdlle. Lucca, and the Italian version of the Diamans de la Cou- 
ronne, for Madame Patti. « . 


— 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The operas last week were Rossini’s Semiramide—which, 
thanks to Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and Signor 
Agnesi, seems to be winning a new popularity—on Tuesday ; 
the Trovatore, on Thursday ; Faust, with Mdlle. Nilsson as 
Margaret, on Friday, and the Huguenots on Saturday. About 
any one of these it would be unnecessary to speak, were it not 
that a singer hitherto unknown among us appeared on Saturday, 
as the Queen of Navarre, in Meyerbeer’s great work. Malle. 
Carlotta Grossi‘ of the Imperial Opera, Berlin,” so the pro- 
spectus tells us— is unmistakably German. She is, however, 
young, scarcely 20, we are informed, and good looking—two 
points essentially in her favour, She has, moreover, a legitimate 
Soprano voice, powerful, agreeable in quality, and of wide range. 
That Mdlle. Grossi is not yet a thoroughly finished vocalist may 
be taken for granted ; but she has all the requisites for becoming 
one, and is already so much at her ease on the stage that one 
might take her, in spite of her youthful physiognomy, for a practised 
veteran. She moves with dignity, and her gesturesare both graceful 
and natural. To execute with fluency the brilliant and difficult 
music which Meyerbeer has given to his Marguerité de Valois, 
uot only a voice of unusual com is required, but unlimited 
Command of ‘it, The former Malle, Grossi already possesses ; 
and, if we may judge by her performance on Saturday night, 
she seems in a fair way of attaining the latter. She gave the florid 
air of the second act, if somewhat unequally in certain passages, 





with uncommon spirit, point, and accuracy, and made an impres- 
sion upon the audience which brought down loud and general 
applause. Equally successful was Mdlle. Grossi in the subsequent 
duet with Raoul de Nangis (Signor Fancelli), the result of her 
début being such that Mr, Mapleson may, we think, be congratu- 
lated on a real and valuable acquisition to his company. She has 
only to husband her physical means, and now and then endeavour 
to restrain what in her seems a naturally impetuous ardour, and 
the best hopes of her future career will be fully justified. The 
other chief characters, in the Huguenots were sustained, as hitherto, 
by Malle. Tietjens (Valentina), Mdlle. Trebelli-Bettini (Urbano), 
Signor Agnesi (St. Bris), Signor Foli ¢Marcel), and Signor 
Mendioroz (Nevers). 

This week we have had Lucrezia Borgia, with Malle. Tietjens, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signors Rota and Campanini (Monday 
night) ; Lucia di Lammermoor, with Mdlle. Nilsson—first time— 
as the heroine (Tuesday) ; and Cherubini’s Deux Journées, under 
the Italian name of Le Due Giornate—first time on the Italian stage 
(Thursday). To-night Mdlle. Nilsson is to appear again in Lucia. 
Mr. Mapleson, too, promised an Italian version of Les Diamans 
de la Couronne in his prospectus. It is to be hoped that it may 
be forthcoming, as it would afford Mdlle, Marie Roze, who 
excels in French opéra comique, a chance of distinction. 

Esaathciee 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

On Tuesday night Mdlle. Christine Nilsson re-enacted a 
character in which she had aforetime achieved much success—that 
of Lucia, in Donizetti's often-played and well-nigh too familiar 
opera. Special interest attended the representation, it having 
been expected that the change made by Mdlle. Nilsson in her 
working out of the other parts she has played this season would 
be followed up ina réle so dramatic by one yet more striking. 
We are glad to say that expectation was almost wholly disappointed 
by the result; for, though the prima donna gave one or two 
signs of a tendency to extravagance of style, she generally repro- 
duced the refined and attractive impersonation with which‘amateurs 
are familiar. ‘This being the case, her success was a matter of 
course. Whatever the shortcomings of Mdlle. Nilsson’s best 
manner—and at no time was perfection claimed for her doings—it 
cannot be denied that in point of genuine attractiveness few 
artists have excelled her. She exerted very much of the old 
charm last night—not merely by a sympathetic delivery of the 
music, but also by a refined and graceful impersonation of the 
character. Itis to be hoped that Mdlle, Nilsson will continue in 
the exercise of that discretion which is satisfied to use natural 
advantages in a natural and unforced way. No amount of “ taking 
thought” for dramatic effects can increase the admiration felt for 
her early efforts on our lyric stage ; and the more she is content 
to * let well alone” the more her audience is certain to be pleased. 
This was proved last night by the genuine and prolonged 
applause bestowed upon her after the contract scene and after 
the episode of Lucia’s madness. The exceptions to which we 
have referred allowed for, Mdlle. Nilsson was recognised as being 
herself again. Having said this much, little remains to add 
respecting a performance so familiar. Enough that Madlle. 
Nilsson’s Lucia was decidedly the best character she has played 
this season. She received efficient support from Signor Fancelli 
(Edgardo), Signor Mendioroz (Enrico), and Signor Foli 
(Raimondo) ; and the representation generally gave satisfaction. 


SonpersHAvseN.—Herr Simon, the well-known performer on the 
double-bass, died here a short time since. 

‘ Satzpura.—As already recorded in the last number of the Musical 
World, Herr Heinrich Esser died on the third inst., after suffering for 
many years. He was born“at Mannheim in 1818. In 1847 he was 


‘appointed conductor at the Imperial Operahonse, Vienna, and, in the 


year 1867, “ musical adviser” (Musikalischer Beirath). He was also the 
chairman of the Haydn Association. In 1869 he retired on account of 
ill health, and settled here, but unfortunately was nearly always con- 
fined to his room, Heinrich Esser owed his reputation chiefly to his 
songs, but he composed some operas. The latter, however, were not 
successful. He was—says a German contemporary—a thorough 
musician, an excellent conductor, and a highly educated man generally. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of poetry, his especial favourite being 
Dante. He was greatly beloved by his colleagues, and respected by all 
who knew him. 
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SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 

The annual concert given by Sir Julius Benedict might echo the 
refrain of T'ennyson’s ‘* Brook,” and boast of immunity from the effects 
of time. For more than a generation it has held a distinguished place 
in the London musical season, but its vitality remains as great as ever. 
A long and interesting programme, a ‘ bouquet of artists,” to use the 
latest Americanisin, unsurpassed for effect, and a crowded as well as 
fashionable audience—these have been features of the entertainment from 
its beginning, and that they are features still was conclusively shown on 
Monday afternoon at the Floral Hall. No previous concert achieved 
greater success, or was more worthy of distinction as facile princeps 
among things of its kind. On these occasions it is the habit of Sir 
Julius to mix with the familiar elements of his programme a certain 
proportion of novelty. There were new things in Monday’s list of 
attractions, and to them notice is first due, beginning with the concert- 
giver’s song, “I look not towards the segting sup,” in which some 
admirable music is allied to fine verses by Sir William Fraser. This 
piece could not have fallen to an artist more qualitied for the work of 
an adequate rendering than Miss Edith Wynne, who took special pains, 
and achieved a marked success. A double duet for four performers on 
two pianofortes, the work of Mr, Lindsay Sloper, was played by the 
composer, Mr. C. Hallé, Mr. F. H. Cowen, and Sir Julius Benedict. 
It is appropriately founded upon themes from the works of the 
bénéficiaire; and Mr. Sloper has shown not only good taste 
in selection, but also great skilfulness in his method of treat- 
ment. Variety was easily attainable, of course, but with variety he 
has combined the interest arising out of no ordinary art. A more 
effective concert-piece is seldom produced, and that it was admirably 
played by the four executants above-named needs no telling. The 
third novelty—Sir Julius Benedict’s quartet, ‘‘ All’ alba "—is a grace- 
ful composition, certain to be often heard at miscellaneous entertain- 
ments, in right of attractive melody and an effective ensemble. It was 
rendered with perfect success by Madame Patti, Madame Monbelli, 
Signor Nicolini, and M. Faure. Signor Cotogni contributed Badia’s 
new canzone “ Ingrata,” which had to be repeated; and Sir Julius 
Benedict’s more or less known compositions were represented by 
“ Scenes of my youth,” admirably sung by Madame Patey; “ By the 
sad sea waves,” in which Madame Lucea was heard to great advantage ; 
the beautiful air, “I mourn as a dove,” for which, in response to ah 
encore, Madame Patti substituted “‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ;” a‘‘ T'antum 
ergo,” sung by M. Faure; “The Skylark” (Mdlle. Albani); “ MWe 
caro il palpito” (Madame Monbelli), and an arrangement for four 
performers on two pianofortes of the “Charles and Olga” march, 
Asan executant Sir Julius was satisfied to take part in the double 
duets, and to join Mr. Hallé in Moscheles’ L/ommage a Ilandel, 
which last admirably served to show that his left hand, to say nothing 
of his right, has not lost its cunning. So much was done in which 
the concert-giver had no part, that reasonable space would be too 
limited for an exhaustive notice, were that necessary. Enough that 
the entertainment kept the interest of a large audience alive to its 
close, and sent everybody away satisfied. 


Qe 
PARIS REDIVIVUS. 
(L£xtract from a “ Letter.”) 

“The behaviour of Victor Hugo during the last week has been 
severely criticised. A few days ago, in honour of the hundredth 
representation of his Ruy Blas, the poet gavea grand dinner to the 
artists of the Odéon and several men of letters. Before the fish was off 
the table, M. de Chilly, manager of the Odéon, was obliged to leave 
the banquet in a most alarming condition, and about the timé that guests 
and host were separating he expired. After dinner Victor Hugo rose 
and made a short speech, in which he thanked the artists, and then 
fell into his old clap-trap about Paris being the centre of civilization ; 
adding that by the aid of the theatre it would soon recover its pristine 
splendour ; but of the sick man he said never a word. 

“he day before yesterday poor M. de Chilly was buried, and his 
remains were followed to the grave by most of the artists and men of 
letters in Paris, Victor Hugo marching in the procession as far as the 
gate of Pere Lachaise. ‘Io theastonishment of many the funeral cortége 
was joined by some 2,000 men in blouses ; but this was in honour of 
the living, not of the dead. The blouses gathered to shout for Victor 
Hugo; and the Radical leader, a few yards behind the bier of his late 
guest, acknowledged the salutations of his admirers. 

‘«The most notable pieces by which Paris is now being regenerated 
are Les Cloches du Soir, Les Cent Vierges, and.La Timbale d’ Argent. 
The last being the most immoral of the three, it is difficult to find a 
seat, and the manager of the Bouffes feels obliged to keep his theatre 
open later in the season than usual, The singing. and acting are 
dangerously attractive, but the piece is licentious to such a degree that 

many leave the house before it is finished. Perhaps Victor Hugo has 
not been to the Bouffes, 

Paris, June 16.” 





A STRAY LETTER. 


Dear Cousin Dororny,—You like to hear of my doings in town, so 
I will tell you ofa jolly affair at which I was present on Saturday night. 
You have heard perhaps of Philharmonic and Harmonic Halls, and 
places of a like class, but the Moray Minstrels’ Smoking Concerts are 
not to be ranked with any of them; they are unique, and therefore I 
will describe one of them to you. 

A private choir, of first excellence, numbering about 20 members, 
assemble under the direction of a talented and indefatigable conductor, 
Mr. J. Foster, and sing madrigals, part-songs, etc. The programme 
last Saturday was first-rate, Bishop's ‘Come thou Monarch of the 
Vine,” Mendelseohn’s “Slumber Dearest,” and “ The Vintager’s 
Song.’ The Gloria from Gounod’s Mass in C (No. 1), Bennett's 
‘*Flow, O my tears,” Schubert’s “The Gondolier,” Steven’s “‘ The 
Cloud-cap’t Towers,” Otto’s “Go, speed thy flight,” and Lorenz’s 
‘“‘ Banish, Oh Maiden,” a song to make your—no, my—mouth water, 
were the principal vocal selections, varied by an occasional instrumental 
piece. The members of the choir invited their friends to hear them 
last Saturday; the meeting was at Suffolk Street; iced water is provided 
with a little something from black bottles to put in it, short pipes and 
tobacco, the latter more for show than use, the company either smok- 
ing their own pipes, or somebody else’s cigars. 

need not enter into the history of the choir, which has 
existed fur some years, and has moved from place to place, 
but none more pleasant than the Suffolk Street Gallery. 
What with the pictures, music, the easy conviviality and 
friendliness of all present, professional and amateur, including 
eminent artists and musicians about 200, amongst the latter I may 
include the Dake of Edinburgh who did as the rest in a most 
affable manner, the scene is of the pleasantest. Certainly the odour 
of tobacco was strong and will keep the moth away from my ward- 
robe for a week. I have heard this and many other choirs often, but 
never remember to have listened to better singing or a more admirably 
contrasted programme. There were many encores, including a song 
extremely well sung by a gentleman whose name I did not hear— 
‘‘Where’er you walk,” from Handel’s Semele. Mr. Fritz Hartvigson 
played a pianoforte solo, as did also Sir Julius Benedict, and both, as 
you may suppose, were of the first order. I observed that these two 
great pianists were cordially received by the Duke, to whom the latter 
is well-known. 

I will not weary you with a longer account of that memorable 
evening, which was a pleasant ehange from law books and papers (I 
have really been working hard lately). By the way I heard of an 
eminent barrister being a member of this choir. I must not omit to 
mention that after the regular programme was over three, of the com- 
pany gave excellent entertainment, in a recital of ‘* Mrs. Brown at the 
play,” an admirdble imitation of various actors, and a comic song, 
the Duke waiting’ to hear the first of them. 

So much for music. Your affectionate Cousin, H. L. B. 

25, Gower Street, Bedford Square, 

June 19. 





THE STREAMLET.,. 
By Henry C. Watson. 


The roving, restless streamlet, 
It ever goes along ; 

In sunshine or in shadow 
It sings its merry song. 

It sings ‘midst pleasant valleys, 
It cheers the barren moor, 

But it ever sings its sweetest song 
Beside my true love's door. 


Full many a dainty flow’ret 
It passes in its way, 
Which bending o’er it lovingly, 
With kisses bids it stay. 
But ah! it never lingers 
By valley or by moor, 
For it longs to sing its sweetest song 
Beside my true love’s door. 











Rome.—The Baroness Rosina Carolina von Ketschendorf, formerly 
Rosina Stoltz, of thé Grand Opera, Paris, was married, a short time 
since, to the Duca Carlo Raimondo Lesignano di San Marino, when the 
latter was in extremis. 

Hampura.—The comic opera, Der Herr von Papillon, by Herr Bial, 
has proved a decided hit at the Theater der Centralhalle, and will 
probably have a long run. 
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THE “MARGHERITA” OF MDLLE. NILSSON. 
(From the Globe,” June 10.) 

The performance on Saturday night of Gounod’s Faust, at Drury 
Lane, was as interesting as it was unequal. The Margherita, for the 
first time this season, was Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, whose “ gifts of 
feature and of form,” purity and power of voice, and general musical 
accomplishment, are of a class which seemingly might have ensured us, 
on her part, a more complete realisation of the character than has yet 
been presented. We cannot, however, as yet accept her as the 


‘Margaret of Goethe, or even of Gounod. In the earliest of her 


personations with which we made her acquaintance—some time before 
her début in London—we were struck with a certain imperiousness 
which, however becoming to one large and important class of character, 
must be as inconsistent with another still larger; and which, unless she 
attained to the power of putting it aside at will, would effectually 
prevent her becoming a complete lyric artist. This imperiousness we 
find as imperious as ever. It controls her, not she it. La grande dame 
always, there is between her and her audience a vitreous screen which 
shuts out neither sight nor sound, but through which that sympathetic 
stream which alone brings heart into communion with heart, in art as 
well as in life, is unable to make its way. Dignity, fortitude, resent- 
ment, and the like—all these are at Madlle. Nilsson’s call. But pathos 
is not obedient to it. She never touches—she has not “le don des 
larmes.” This we think was singularly proved on Saturday night in 
the death scene of Valentine. Mdlle. Nilsson is of course too accom- 
plished in her art altogether to fail in conveying to the spectator her 
appreciation of the tragedy being acted before her; but the sentiment 
which dominates her seems rather {that of. personal contrition— 
resentment towards herself—than affliction on account of the suffering 
and imminent death of her brother, She adds much to the fearfulness 
of the scene, nothing to the pathos. Yet it is inconceivable that 
tenderness alone should be denied to Mdlle. Nilsson, and that one who 
has done so much and so well should not do more and better. In the 
finest natures changes are sudden, in the tinest intellects progress is 
anything but gradual, ‘That there is fire under the ice of Scandinavia 


_ iscertain. Sooner or later it must make its way. 


——0--— 
ACCIDENT IN SWITZERLAND. 
(To the Editor of “ The Times.’”’) 

Sir,—Travellers should, I think, be warned in the present state of the 
roads here against taking a carriage from Zermatt to this place. A frightful 
accident occurred yesterday, when a small carriage, containing three persons 
was precipitated into a rocky torrent. As one of those unfortunate persons— 
I might almost say fortunate, in a merciful preservation from death—I venture 
to dictate these few lines to you while lying helpless here with an unset broken 
leg and other injuries. —I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. S. OakeE ey, Prof. Mus., Univ., Edinburgh. 

Grand Hotel, St. Nicolas, Zermatt Valley, 

Switzerland, June 12. 
— 
THE BOSTON INTERNATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE. 
( Telegrams.) 
, Boston, June 17. 

The European bands that have arrived to take part in the Jubilee were 
publicly received here to-day. A military and civic procession was formed, 
and the British band was greeted in the streets with great enthusiasm. The 
Jubilee rehearsal, under the successive leadership of Messrs. Strauss, Abt, 
and Gilmore, has been a great success. The acoustic properties of the 
Coliseum are admirable, 

Bosron, June 18. 
. The Jubilee was opened yesterday. Congressman Banks made a speech. 
There was a chorus of 16,000, an orchestra of 1,500, and an audience of 
30,000. The choruses with cannon accompaniments were successful. Madame 
Rudersdorff sang. Mr. Gilmore and Herr Strauss conducted. To day will be 
devoted to English music, and the British band will play. 

Boston, June 18. 

The English Grenadiers played to-day the British and the American 
anthem, and were cheered with wild enthusiasm. Madame Arabella Goddard 
presided at the piano, and was well received. 


Muytou.—Herr Hans von Biilow has arrived to superintend the 
getting up of Tristan und Isolde and Die Meistersinger, which two operas 
are to be produced before the end of the present month. (Will Mame. 
Wagner be present ?) é 





JOACHIM’S HUNGARIAN CONCERTO. 


(From the “ Observer.’”’) 

Among the pieces written by great violinists for their own instrument 
with a view to public performances there is but one which can with any 
degree of justice be mentioned together with Herr Joachim’s master- 
piece, and this is Spohr’s “« Gesangs scene,” a concerto in the form of a 
scena cantante. Not that the two works are in any sense similar either 
in conception or execution, but they are both widely removed from the 
ordinary standard in shape and style, both essentially pieces of beautiful 
and original music, and only in a secondary sense a scaffolding for the 
display of virtuosi cleverness. To gratify our individual tastes we would 
go further to hear this Hungarian concerto adequately played, which 
probably means to hear Herr Joachim himself play it, than anything 
else in the whole range of violin literature, with the sole exception of 
Beethoven’s supremely beautiful concerto in D major, and, perhaps, of 
the wonderfully bright and polished one by Mendelssohn. Herr 
Joachim, in this symphony with violin obligato—for such it virtually 
is rather than a concerto—makes use of the singularly characteristic 
rhythms and peculiar melodious phrases of Hungarian people’s songs 
and dances, much as Chopin, in his polonaises and mazurkas, uses those 
of Poland—that is to say, he has not transplanted them directly into 
his work, but has conceived and executed it entirely in their spirit. 
The tunes of Hungary, and more especially the manner in which the 
wandering gipsy violinists—who have been for centuries the national 
Hungarian musicians—play and embellish these tunes, have been to him 
the types after which he has fashioned the style of his work. The 
influence of people’s tunes on nearly all modern composers is far greater 
than is generally supposed. Beethoven’s works, and even some of his 
greatest, are not unfrequently imbued with aspirit of, and now and then 
contain distinct quotations from, German, Russian, and Hungarian folk- 
songs. Thus, for instance, the themes of the last movement of his 
wonderful Seventh Symphony in A is a Hungarian peasants’ dance, and 
it would be easy to enumerate a score of similar instances. 


——U 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
(From “ The Times,” June 21.) 

4 Cherubini’s Deux Journées, under the Italian title of Ze Due 
Giornate, was produced on Thursday night, with Mdlles. Tietjens, 
Marie Roze, and Bauermeister, Signors Vizzani, Rinaldini, Zoboli, 
Foli, and Agnesi in the chief characters, The performancein every 
respect admirable, was conducted by Sir Michael Costa, to whom 
had been entrusted the delicate and responsible task of setting 
the dialogue to accompanied recitative, a task for which, 
it need hardly be said, he was eminently fitted. We can add no 
more at present, except that the opera was entirely successful, 
and that the audience was one of the most “ musical” we re- 
member to have seen assembled in an Italian Theatre. The 
distinguished Florentine composer has justly been styled ‘‘ the 
Italian Mozart,” and it was not surprising that so unusual a 
number of well-known amateurs and professors should be 
attracted by the fame of an pectin oll masterpiece from his 
pen which had never before been heard in this country in a 
complete form. 


Pestu,—The ‘‘ Pesti Memzeti Dalkér” have offered a prize of ten 
cucats for a “musical quartet, in the Hungarian style, and with 
Hungarian words.” Competitors are to send in their compositions before 
the 1st July. The prize work will remain the property of the com- 
poser, but the Society will possess the first right of publication. 

Cartsrune.—A Farewell Concert was got up by ‘the Grand- 
Ducal Orchestra, and by the members of the Philharmonic Association, 
on the occasion of Herr Levi resigning the post of conductor. The 
concert, which was held in the Theatre, attracted a very large 
audience, including not only inhabitants of the town itself, but 
admirers from various other places more or less distant, such as Baden, 
Heidleberg, Mannheim, Strassburg, and Freiberg. Among the soloists 
were Madame Clara Schumann and Herr Stockhausen. The second 
part of the concert was entirely taken up with a new unpublished 
eight-part choral work, by Herr Brahms. It is entitled a “ 'Triumph- 
lied,” and is founded on the 19th Chapter of St. John. It was 
admirably performed and warmly applauded, the composer being 
recalled at the conclusion. 

Vrenna.—It appears that there is in Linz a piano, bearing the date 
1803, which was presented to Beethoven by the City of Paris. Its 
present owner wished to exhibit this interesting relic in the approach- 
ing Universal Exhibition here, but it appears that the Committee have 
written to say that, according to the existing regulations, it is impos- 
sible for them to receive it.—Mdlle. Orgeni commenced a short engage- 
ment at the Imperial Operahouse, as the heroine in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. She produced a very favourable impression. 
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DEATH. 


On Monday, the 17th June, at 4, Cambridge Place, Regent's Park, 
Mires Cuantorte Lanp (Sister of Epwarp Lanp, Esq.), sincerely 
regretted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr. Limp is wrong in every particular, Why will so many 
amateurs confound Boieldien with Méhul, and Méhul with Grétry ? 
Méhul composed Stratonice. 





NOTICE. 

To AvVERTISERS.—The Office uf the MUSICAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). 1t is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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OTF weather is having an effect upon the little Echo's 

musical critic. He has become light-headed, and 
babbles away in a confused and rambling fashion. He is 
positively amusing, through excess of caloric. Shine on, oh 
Sun!—and keep the thermometer at 86° in the shade, where 
our small friend scribbles and perspires. The more food 
for laughter we get in this sad world the better. 

Our Echo gave a column of musical drolleries last Satur- 
day; and we want our readers to enjoy them with us. In 
such a case, selfishness would be acrime. It would bar the 
honourable reward of merit, and prevent a suitable increase 
of human enjoyment. Wherefore we will 

Tell to all the people round 

What a Joe Miller we have found. 
Our small friend began his ‘“‘column” with an assertion which 
common experience eagerly affirms :— 

“ Profound sleep is not unsuitable after luncheon in hot 
weather.” 

Mark how artfully the writer, by means of this dictum, 
puts himself en rapport with the reader, and paves the way 
for a “little conundrum,” which, with the mild facetiousness 
of a parson at a tea-meeting, he describes as “ fairly calling 
for ‘solution’ during the melting season.” (N.B.— Atten- 
tion is particularly directed to the words, solution and melt- 
ing.) The “little conundrum” is this :— 

“Tf a great artist—say Mr. Charles Halle, whose Recital 
took place yesterday afternoon—may be said to dream at 
the piano, is it or is it not wrong to snore in the reserved 
seats ?” 

Answers may be sent to the Echo office, but none will be 
accepted as correct which do not confine themselves to the 
act of snoring in the reserved seats. There is no doubt 
about the wrongfulness of somnolency on the back benches. 

Having propounded his conundrum, our friend pays’ an 
enormous compliment to Mr. Brinley Richards. “ ‘There 
are men in literature” — he says—“who are not up to Tupper, 
nor down to Poet Close’—T upper and Close being, in his 
opinion, the antipodes of each other. Mr. Richards “ might 
almost be called the Tupper of the pianoforte.” We like 
not the qualification “almost,” and conjure the Echo critic 
not to be afraid of his opinions. He evidently esteems Mr. 
Richards as altogether the Tupper of the pianoforte. Let 
him say so, and complete the drollery of his comparison. 

A reference to the “‘ Tonic Sol-fa,” at the Crystal Palace, 
makes known that there were “three thousand band and 
chorus” engaged; and, almost in the same breath, we are 
told that the Sacred Harmonic Society “appears at length 
to have weeded out a few of the more ancient and jncapable 
Orpheus’s” (sic). These little vagaries of ‘composition 


earry on the fun till we reach a notice of a concert in St. 
James’s Hall. M. Lasserre, the violoncellist, has “a kind 
of percussion touch, which is marvellous.” And, therefore, 
he “should have a famous strad.”’ A “ percussion touch ” 
on the violoncello must necessarily be marvellous ; but what 
isa“ strad?’’ Ingenious friends have suggested that the 
| word is short and slang for Straduarius. If Straduarius be 
meant, the joke is exquisite, and in exquisite taste. But 
Herr Jaell at the same concert, “eclipsed everything ” even 
Lasserre ; and, doubtless, ought to have, a thrice famous 
“Broad” If the Echo critic cannot hear Rubinstein, he 
says “give me Jaell.”’ He had Juell, and Jaell made to him 
“a revelation” of Chopin's B flat minor Scherzo. But 
“unfortunately, immense eritical exertions are-made to keep 
such men out of the country, because one or two pianists 
now before the public ” (who must necessarily have the crities 
in their pay) “mean to keep there.” The press tells “such 
men” they are not wanted in England, “and”—asks the Echo 
critic—“ why should such men stay in England to be 
bespattered?” The humour of all this is amazing, Note, 
first, that one or two pianists control the press; next, that 
the press makes immense exertions to keep all other pianists 
away; and, next, that all others keep away when told. 
The force of imagination could no further go; and we are 
inclined to refer our little friend's fancy to one of his dreams 
after luncheon. As an imaginative feat the picture he has 
sketched is admirable; as anything else—but stop, it could 
not be anything else. This is why we laugh, and, by 
laughing, admit the humour of the Echo. 

We next come upon a pun so ostentatiously mild that we 
suspect an arriére pensée. Reference is made to “a late 
composition by Benedict, about some late Baby.” Some- 
thing must underlie this; but we prefer asking our confrére 
to explain his remarkable assertion, that “ good looks, with- 
out a keen perception of tune, do not go far towards making 
good music.” How far do good looks really go in the 
direction indicated ? The question is an important one for 
handsome artists, in whose hands (or to whose faces) we 
leave it. 

The Echo critic is “always glad” to hear “ Liszt’s 
wonderful concerto in E flat.” Here is a collateral proof 
that spiders and ear-wigs exist for a beneficent purpose. 
But he goes on to boast of an advantage over “most critics,” 
in being willing to learn. We congratulate him on this 
fact, fearful, however, lest, having acquired learning, he 
may cease to be ainusing. 

“The rain was good” in Benedict's Zempest overture at 
the Philharmonic, but the storm was not equal to some 
others. This is the last gem in Saturday's casket. We 
impatiently await another instalment; not knowing, in the 
case of such a writer, what a day may bring forth. 

ohne 
UST now, when everything relating to Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy interests every musician and amateur in 
England, a further instalment of the “ Recollections” of our 
learned and distinguished contributor, Dr. Ferdinand 
Rahles, will be universally acceptable :— 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
“ OF FELLX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.* 
Diisseldorff, the Athens of the Lower Rhenish province, was 
now for two years the fixed residence of Mende!ssohn. He moved 
amidst a circle of friends highly esteemed for character, and dis- 
tinguished for achievements in art and literature—Immer- 








* Printed by permission of De. Ferdinand Rables. 
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mann, the great poet; Von Schadow, director of the Academy 
for Painting ; Professor Hildebrant, the celebrated genre painter ; 
Professor Schirmer, renowned landscape-painter, and a host of 
well-known men in art and sciences. Mendelssohn being 
established at Diisseldorff, that town was looked upon as the 
nucleus of the musical art of the Lower Rhine. Distinguished 
by high poetical fantasy, bold and grand ideas, profound and 

ure sentiments, irreproachable in fundamental and technical 
musical knowledge, he:stood there unsurpassed in the rank of our 
German artists, outshining all the living ones, and having 
already produced such fine works of art in nearly all its branches, 
gave the unbounded hope, that by his industry, education and 
juvenile freshness, his depth of sensibility and domination of 
form he would create masterpieces to which the musical world 
looked forward, and which would have signalized Diisseldorff as a 
real musical Athens. But to the great regret of his numerous 
admirers and friends Mendelssohn left the place disappointed, after 
two years’ residence, to exchange it for Leipzig, where he found 
a more suitable and agreeable field for cultivating and carrying 
out his ideas, by accepting the situation as Town Music 
Director. 

Uponentering on his position at Diisseldorff he found themusical 
state there farfrom his expectations; all was confusion, a mere chaos, 
and he felt acutely the hard work lying before him. Visiting him 
one day, he complained to me most bitterly that a conspiracy was 
formed against him in the orchestra by the paid musicians, which 
obstructed his best endeavours, and the amateurs who possessed 
many highly gifted talents, had to undergo a great deal of train- 
ing both as singers and instrumentalists, but that he received 
from them the greatest attention and thanks for his special zea). 
The ** Musicanten ” (paid musicians), those uncultivated men 
who understood little more than to handle their instruments 
roughly, caused him great trouble, yet he was determined to 
overcome those difficulties, as he was eagerly supported by the 
directors of the Music-Verein. ‘‘ But you know,” he remarked 
further, “ without good-will and attention from the members of 
your band, your patience is challenged, your time wasted, and 
you lose your temper.” And this was often the case with him at 
that time. Standiog at the head of his musical forces, he spoke 
very determinedly and often in an ironical manner, which created 
unpleasant feelings; but he understood how to master himself 
when coming to a certain point by pausing for a minute or two, 
and then turning in his most agreeable mood, everybody again 
seemed reconciled, He could not bear to be contradicted, and 
having always been favoured in all his views and wishes up to 
this time, and having been ‘‘ un enfant chérie” he naturally felt 
it more than others who have battled through parts of their lives, 
and have met with obstructions in carrying out their views. In 
after life Mendelssohn altered very much, but never quite lost 
the sensibility and annoyance produced by criticism or negations, 
which deeply affected him even when coming from his best 
friends. Although he did not compose so much at Diisseldorf, 
except working at his oratorio, St. Paul, he refused many pressing 
invitations to neighbouring towns ; and after several refusals to, I 
may say a friend of his whom he much liked, Dr. J. A. Becher, a 
councillor at the Court of Trade, ‘* Handelsgericht,” in Elber- 
feld, he at last accepted one. Dr Becher was a famous musician, 
and in reality idolized Mendelssohn, but, through cultivating the 
fine arts too much, especially music, he lost a brilliant practice 
as an advocate and turned artist and literaturist. 

He took a very active part in the revolution at Vienna, in 1847, 
and was shot after trial. The same gentleman resided for some 
time before leaving for Vienna in London, and may still be 
remembered by some. He considered himself the first who 
introduced the chord of the 11th, and defended it against his 
antagonists. I remember an incident worthy recapitulating—to 
witness, that for the sake of music he forgot to attend to his pro- 
fessional duties. During Paganini’s stay at Elberfeld, in 1830, he 
had to defend a case of importance, the object amounting to 
thousands of thalers. The same morning the rehearsal of one of 
Paganini’s concerts took place, where he was present, and in 
admiration of the great artist, forgot his necessary attendance 
at the court of law. The rehearsal finished, he remembered his 
business, and went there, asking the judge when it was most 
likely the case would come on? He received the answer that 





two hours ago it was called on, and nobody answering for the 
defending party, judgment was given in default. ‘+ Dear me,” he 
exclaimed coolly—‘‘I heard Paganini, andin reality forgot all about 
it, thinking it would be postponed till I came.” It was the 
same Dr. Becher whom Mendelssohn recommended in one of his 
letters to Schumann ascorrespondentfor his musical paper, the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Music, he having changed his residence to Cologne. 
The day being fixed by Mendelssohn for his visit to Dr. Becher, [ 
received from the latter a friendly invitation. Music Director 
Schornstein from Elberfeld, a distinguished and learned musician, 
and myself were the first ones who arrived, and we were asked 
to receive Mendelssohn, the Doctor telling us that important 
business obliged him to absent himself for making some arrange- 
ments quite forgotten, and his return should. be instantly. 
Mendelssohn arrived and appeared to me fatigued and serious, but 
after a short time he threw off that gloominess and showed the 
fascinating looks he always had in society. We waited for 
nearly two hours, but no host made his appearance. I tried to 
have a peep in the cellar, but to my disappointment I found it 
locked, and the servant could not find the key. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said I, 
‘the has met another Paganini!” Mendelssohn sprang up, opened 
the piano and gave us some of Paganini’s concerto motifs, which 
he wove together in a free fantasia, but was interrupted, to our 
regret, by the entrance of our host, followed by three sturdy 
men, loaded with baskets full of delicacies and numberléss bottles 
of wine. He improvise1 a humorous excuse by telling his 
guests that he had travelled through the whole town from fish- 
monger to fishmonger to find out the best oysters, and that his 
time had been taken up by tasting the different kinds and then 
returning to where he had found the best ones, and that he did 
not deserve reproaches for his absence, but, praises for his laudable 
efforts—Mendelssohn naively telling him that next time he should 
invite him after he had discovered the best oysters. Having par- 
taken some refreshment, musical business commenced. Men- 
delssohn gave us some of his then newly composed Lieder ohne 
Worte (songs without words), Beethoven's sonata in C major, 
two fugues by Seb. Bach, all which he played by heart and per- 
formed tiem only as he could do. With Music-Director Schorn- 
stein he played Beethoven's Ninth Symphony as a duet taking 
the first part. Then Dr. Becher came forward with a manuscript 
in hand, andaddressing Mendelssohn, begged to havethe pleasure of 
being allowed to dedicate it to him. It contained six pieces for the 
piano of his own composing, which were with grace accepted. We 
all wishing to hear them, Dr. Becher was ready to accede, but under 
the condition that everyone present should make his remarks 
afterwards straightforward upon what he had not liked and thought 
would be an improvement. Different points were disputed, and 
especially some progressions as very harsh harmonies singled 
out, but to which the Doctor would not give way, and defended 
them obstinately. At last an appeal was made for Mendelssohn's 
decision. He having observed that we grew rather hot during 
our arguing, said :—As the composition was dedicated and accepted 
by him, he must be excused from giving any further opinion, His 
acceptance spoke for it ; with regard to the harsh progressions, he 
would propose to mark them with pp. and that would make 
them milder for the ear, These remarks were received with loud 
acclamations and the highest glee. The musical entertainment 
ceased and we all.adjourned to the supper room. The composi- 
tions of Dr. Becher have been published with the dedication to 
Mendelssohn. My impression of them from what I can recollect 
after such a length of time is that the style had a taste of the 
so-called ‘* Music of the Future,” and I believe that my lamented 
and genial friend Dr. Becher would most likely have been one of 
the prophets of that musical sect and their doctrines. Conviviality 
commenced, and Mendelssohn seemed to enjoy himself amazingly, 
telling jokes, musical and others, always witty and_ pointed. 
Everyone did his best to amuse the party. Zelter’s curious ways 
were also thought of and enjoyed, and I told, to the great delight 
of Mendelssohn, a pun of hissister Rebecca’s when a child, during 
my stay at Berlin, at his parents’ house. About the time men- 
tioned the ‘‘ Conversation Lexicon” (Encyclopedia), of Brock- 
house of Leipzig was brought out in series. Zelter one evening 
entering the room where the family was assembled, was accosted 
by little Miss Rebecca calling out : “Herr Professor your name 
is mentioned in the Conversation Lexicon.” ‘And what do they 
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say there of me, my child?” ‘TI will read it to you she answered,” 
commencing : “ Zelter, is an ambler, generally riJden by ladies.” 
Sai You should have seen the professor who looked 
very grave, and we all fell a-laughing vehemently, so that at 
last he joined in it, kissing little miss for her innocent joke. She, 
not knowing what she did, only taking the first article and 
description of the name ‘ Zelter” not going further on. I 
remember very wel!,” said Mendelssohn, *‘ the scolding she received 
afterwards for it.” Dr. FERDINAND RaHLeEs. 
Malvern House, Queen’s Terrace, Grove Street Road. , 


= 
M. GOUNOD AND HIS WRONGS. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 

Srr,—I have read with some surprise a letter in your paper, in which 
it is stated that M. Gounod has received such inadequate remuneration 
for his works, in England, as to make him disinclined to employ the 
London publishers in the affairs of the Albert Hall Choral Society. 

Now, Sir, the faets are (as I think you will admit) quite “ contrariwise” 
to this assertion. It is no doubt true that M. Gounod’s opera, Faust, 
was disposed of in England at what may be called lowterms. But the 
cause thereof is simple enough. His previous works had been com- 
parative failures, and Faust was sold at what then appeared to be its full 
market value. But, subsequent to Faust, M. Gounod has no reason 
whatever to complain of his treatment in this country. I will speak 
of my own experience, Our firm paid £400 fur the copyright of 
Mirella (the next opera to Faust), and £80 for a song and duet, which 
were afterwards added to it—making in all £480. This wasnot a bad 
price for an opera which turned out to be as unsuccessful as M. 
Gounod’s first productions. But in spite of the failure of Mirella, 1 
offered the sum of £2,000 for the acting and publishing rights in 
M. Gounod’s following opera—Romeo and Juliet. This offer was not 
accepted because it was thought more profitable for the work to 
remain in the hands of the French publisher, M.Choudens. If theresult 
has not justified this expectation, the blame does not, at all events, 
rest with an English house. As to M, Gounod’s compositions published 
sincehisresidencein England, it is well known they have been brought out 
under very favourable conditions totheauthor. Asaninstance of the“ in- 
adequate” remuneration demanded for one of them, I may mention that a 
song wasoffered to me through an agent for thesum of £50, with a royalty 
of sixpence per copy as well! This offer 1 declined, as it seemed like 
purchasing a copyright, and afterwards handing over the profits to the 
composer. But it will give you an idea of M. Gounod’s views on the 
subject of adequate remuneration, which can evidently never be 
satisfied until all the profits find their way into his own pocket—losses, 
of course, being the exclusive privilege of the publisher, 

Let us hope this will be the case now that M. Gounod has established 
a publishing business expressly for his works: and, further, that it may 

be an additional inducement to him to arrange old works, and compose 
new songs for the benefit of the Albert Hall Choral Society, and the 
simple English public.—I am your obedient servant, &c., J. Boosey. 


AN evening concert, under distinguished patronage, wili be 
given at Willis’s Rooms, this day, in aid of the Holy Trinity 
National Schools, Westminster. The programme contains the 
names of several well known Artists. 

_ OnE word must suffice to say that Cherubini’s admirable master- 
piece, Les Deux Journées,was produced at Her Majesty’s opera, with 
immense success, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. More in 
our next. Among the distinguished personages present were Jenny 
Lind and husband, Parepa and husband, Christine Nilsson, Adelina 
Patti, Clara Louise Kellogg, &c. All to hear the work of the 
glorious old Florentine. 

Hanover.—The three chief musical novelties lately have been the 
revival of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis at the Theatre; the last Subscrip- 
tion Concert, when Joachim was specially engaged; and a performance 
of Bach’s Matthéus-Passion, by the Vocal Association, under the 
direction of Herr Engel. The Subscription Concert came off in the 
Theatre, which was densely crowded. The people of Hanover always 
flock to hear Joachim, for whom they have an especial affection. They 
still look back to the time when he was one of themselves. The great 
artist played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto; an Adagio from Spohr’s 
sixth Concerto; some Dance Melodies, by Brahms; and a Sonata by 
Bach. The orchestral works were an overture by Niels W. Gade 

(Hochlande), and Beethoven's Symphony in C minor. 





NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

These meetings commence to-morrow week, Thursday, 27th 
inst., with competitions between sopranos and tenor solo singers. ' 
We understand eighteen designs have been sent in for the 
Challenge Prize, which is to be a Work of Art of £1,000 value. 
Sir Digby Wyatt and Professor Poynter, A.R.A., will meet this 
week to examime the designs, and make their award, after which 
the drawings, &c., will be exhibited in the Crystal Palace, The 
jurors of the National Music Meetings are. to assemble next 
Saturday to consider the plan it is proposed to follow at the 
Competitions. The preliminary arrangements of the novel 
undertaking, which seem to have been made with the utmost 
care, are a guarantee that the Meetings will be carried out suc- 
cessfully. A ' . 

——_—_-— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

An American’ contemporary made the astounding discovery 
the other day that Madame Lucca is the mother of seven 
children. In a later number he ate the leek thus :— 

“The report that Madame Pauline Lucca is the mother of seven children, 
is simple nonsense. It was possibly put forth to create an interest for the 
beautiful artist in the bosoms of mothers of large families. More probably it 
was intended to lessen the interest in the coming Queen of Song, by parties 
in opposition. Anyway it is an idle canard, and should be treated as such.” 

Our contemporary ought to know an “idle canard” at first 
sight, especially when let fly for interested purposes, as was the 
one ii question. If Mdme, Lucca has seven children she must 
be a phenomenon without precedent. 


A musician at Huddersfield has been sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment for various domestic offences, including 
the performance of the ‘Dead March in Saul” over his wife 
during a severe illness. This gentleman was remarkable not 
only for his love of music, but for his playful disposition, for 
whenever any neighbours interfered to protect his family from 
ill-treatment he was in the habit of stoning and bidding them 
‘‘stand their mark.” He seems to have undergone no little 
suffering owing to the populace being unable to understand his 
temperament, and a few days before he was taken into captivity 
he was with difficulty rescued from lynch law by the police. 
Yet, although it seems a mistake for a husband when his wife 
asks for a doctor, to play the “‘ Dead March in Saul” by her 
bedside, instead of seeking one, it must not be forgotten that 
some of our best English writers have lent their sanction to this 
course of proceeding. Keats says—‘ Let me have music dying, 
and I seek no more delight.” Milton remarks—‘‘ I was all ear, 
and took in strains that might create a soul under the ribs of 
death.” Carlyle speaks of music as ‘a kind of inarticulate, 
unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze into that!’ It is not, however, 
all musicians who can strike the lute by the sick bed without 
incurring the risk of irritating the invalid. Many persors 
labouring under illness are so insensible to music that they even 
object to a barrel organ played beneath the window, and the 
example made of the musician at Huddersfield will perhaps lead 
— minstrels to confine their strains to healthy neighbour- 

8. 


— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Roya AcapEmMy or Music—The Hanover Square Rooms, at the 
public rehearsal, on Tuesday morning was very fully attended. ‘The 
following was the programme :—Concerto in C (First Movement, for 
many (Miss ‘l'urner)—-Beethoven; Solo and Chorus (MS.), ‘« Ave 

erum ” (Solo, Mr. Wadmore)—Lutzen ; Septuor, in D minor (First 
Movement), for Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, Horn, Viola, Violoncello, and 
Double Bass (Miss Hemmings, Mr, Svendsen, Mr. Horton, Mr. Harper, 
Mr. Folkes, Mr, Pettit, and Mr. Pratten)}—Hummel; Aria, “ In questo 
semplice ” (Betley) (Miss Mayfield)—Donizetti; Concerto in E flat, for 
two Pianofortes (First Movement) (Miss Martin and Miss ‘I'aylor)— 
Mozart; Aria, “ Pria che spunti” (Matrimonio Segreto) (Mr. Guy)— 
Cimarosa; Chorus, ‘Dies Irae” (Requiem Mass)—Cherubini; Con 
certo, in G (First Movement), Pianoforte (Miss Curtis)—Beethoven ; 
Quintet, Sento, O Dio” (Cosi fan Zeti) (Miss Jessie Jones, Miss 
Goode, Mr. Guy, Mr. Wadmore, and Mr. Pope ; Overture in C (MS.) 
“ The Masked Shepherd,”—Mrs, Marshall (Student). Conductor, Mr 
John Hullah, 
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Miss Purpy’s second annual morning concert was successfully carried 
out on Saturday last, the 15th inst., at which she was assisted by Miss 
Banks and Mdme. Florence Lancia ; MM. Ciabatta, Caravoglia, Chaplin 
Henry, and Trelawney Cobhain. Mr. H. Holmes was the violinist, 
M. Paque, violoncellist, Herr Ganz pianist, and Signor Vera and 
Mr. Frank Braine assisted as accompanists. The encores were 
numerous, and the concert gave great satisfaction to a very numerous 
and fashionable audience, who. appearéd to be especially pleased with 
the rich, clear, and sympathetic voice of the tair déndficiaire.—H, L. 


Ox Wednesday, the 12th instant, M. Alexandre Billet gave his con- 
cluding pianoforte recital, at St. George’s Hall. The programme 
commenced with Onslow’s trio in G, Op. 27, Madame Camilla Urso 
taking the violin, M. Paque the violoncello, and M., Billet the piano- 
forte. The performance was eminently satisfactory. The same 
executants played Beethoven’s grand trio in B flat, Op. 97. Mozart’s 
sonata in A major was played by Madame Camilla Urso and M. Billet, 
the Zema con variazione being brilliantly rendered. M. Billet played 
as his solo, Mendelssohn’s splendid fantasia in F sharp minor, dedicated 
to Moscheles, interpreting its beauties in the very highest style possible 
on the instrament. Mdlle, Clara Doria appeared for the first time since 
her return from America, and was not only received with great welcome, 
but was loudly encored in ‘‘ Dove Sono,” as well as in the songs of 
Chopin and F. Schubert. Her voice appears to have gained both 
in quality and power by her transatlantic trip. M. Billet is entitled to 
the best thanks of all amateurs in the metropolis for. giving them 
an opportunity of hearing so much classical music so admirably per- 
formed, and it is to be hoped that he has gained something more than 
renown by his series of concerts.—H. L. 


‘Tue thirty-sixth concert of the Schubert Society was given for the 
benefit of the director on Thursday the 13th inst., when the rooms 
were crowded, The programme was miscellaneous. The first piece 
was Mendelssohn’s Trio, Op. 48, played by Herren Hause, Stiehle, and 
Schuberth. Among the members who made their first appearance we 
must mention Mdlle. Matilda Florella who created quite a sensation 
by her excellent rendering of the “Shadow Song” from Dinorah. 
Mdlle. Florella also sang ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” and “« Auld 
Robin Gray.” ' Miss Arthur (from Liverpool) was much applauded in 
Sullivan's ‘‘ Birds in the Night.” ‘The other vocalists were Miss Graham 
(who sang “The Blind Girl’s Dream,” and Herr Schuberth’s new 
ballad, ‘‘Oh! how could you leave me”), Miss Kate Watson, Mr. 
Pyatt, and Signor Federici, who all met with cordial receptions. 
Signor Federici sang “* The Serenade,” by Signor Braga (Violoncello 
obbligato, Herr Schuberth), with taste. ‘The instrumentalists included 
besides the three gentlemen above mentioned, Miss Lucy MacManns, 
and Mdme. Castellan, the latter lady narrowly escaping an encore for 
a “Grand Fantasia” by de Beriot for the Violin; Herr Hause gave 
two of his own solos on the pianoforte, Herr Schuberth a solo on the 
violoncello. and Herr Stiehle one on the violin. Herr Schuberth con- 
ducted. The concert altogether wasa success. The Soirée Musicale 
to be given by the members is announced to take place in the begin- 
ning of July. 

Tue Misses Moutnevx, the youthful pianists of whom we have already 
had occasion to speak favourably, gave an evening concert on the 18th 
inst,, at St. George’s Hall, which was well and fashionably attended. 
They were assisted by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Alexandrina Dwight, Miss Edith Kingsley, Mr. R. Lansmere, Mr. Chas. 
Bell, Mr. Alfred Bennett, Mr. Oberthiir, and Mr. Hallett Shepherd. 
The young bénéficiaires played V. Wallace’s duet on L’ Elisir d’ Amore 
and Moschele’s Rondo Brillante on two grand pianos, as also solos by 
Favarger and Sidney Smith, and were loudly applauded after each of 
their performances, The little cherubs had to gather in a considerable 
harvest of bouquets, which were offered from fair hands in appreciation 
of theirremarkable talent and graceful playing. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington’s wonderful and artistical singing of her clever ‘Shake 
Waltz” could not fail to make a great success, she was loudly recalled, 
and sang afterwards, with equal success, a charming song, entitled 
“ Dreams.” Miss Dwight was recalled after her fine singing of Ganz’s 
hew song, “ Sing, Sweet bird.” The same compliment was paid to 
Miss Kingsley after singing a ballad, “Marjorie’s Almanac,” and to Mr. 
Lansmere after “ The Reindeer Bells.” A duet for harp and piano on 
Oberon, played by Mr. Oberthur and Mr. Hallet Shepherd, was received 
with particular favour, and Mr. Oberthitr’s solos, ‘‘ Meditation” and 
‘‘ La Cascade,’ met with a most flattering reception. 


Miss Kate Roserts and Mr. Ellis Roberts (harpist to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales) gave their annual benefit concert in St. 
George’s Hall last Monday evening, and appealed most successfully to 
numerous friends and supporters. By her splendid pianoforte playing, 
Miss Kate Roberts has earned for herself a reputation of which any artist 
may be proud, and, although still young, she is one of the few acknow- 
ledged concert pianists of the day. Her charming touch, refined taste, 


and musician-like style never fail to be appreciated. At the New Phil- 
harmonic Concerts and the Crystal Palace her performances of concertos 
by the great masters, for some years past, have been received with 
the highest favour, whilst at the London Ballad Concerts, at tbe Glee 
and Madrigal Union, and other popular musical entertainments, her 
rendering of morceauz by Chopin, Schu:nann, and Heller have elicited 
the warmest commendations. On Monday evening Miss Roberts’ 
preces de resistance were Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise in E 
flat (which she rendered in the most brilliant manner), and Benedict’s 
Cambrian. Fantasia. Both pieces were, as usual, enthusiastically 
applauded. Mr. Ellis Roberts’ harp performances were received with 
no less favour, and were admirable exhibitions of his talent. The 
vocal music had for its chief exponents Madame Patey, Mr. Edward 
— Mr. Lewis Thomas, Miss Edith Wynne, and Mr. Austin 
erbert. 


—_o — 


WEBER AFTER DER FREISCHUTZ. 


A few days after the production of Der Freischiitz at Berlin, 
Weber returned to Dresden. where the theatre, which had been 
completely re-decorated and done up during his absence, was an- 
nounced to re-open, Don Juan, sung for the first time with German 
words in the Saxon capital, being the opera he had chosen. to 
inaugurate the new season. His project could not be realized, 
for there was an order issued. that the season should open with 
Rossini’s Donna del Lago, and that Don Juan should be played 
at the little theatre of the watering-place, Linke. It is a fact 
worthy of remark that Weber, in the absence of his colleague, 
Morlacchi, was the person charged with conducting the work of 
the Italian master. After fulfilling his task he turned his atten- 
tion to the German theatre, where several new works rapidly 
succeeded Don Juan. Among them may be mentioned Adolphe 
et Clara Gulistan, by Dalayrac, and Le Nouveau Seigneur du 
Village. Weber got this last work up ina manner correspondin 
to his great veneration for Boieldieu ; the only change permit 
was the substitution of the Hocheimer from the banks of the 
Rhine for the classic Chambertin. 

Precisely at this period, he received a communication from the 
Hessian Court offering him the direction of the Cassel Theatre. 
The advantages that might possibly accrue from his accept- 
ance of the offer were well calculated to tempt him: an 
engagement for life, a pension, and a salary of two thousand 
five hundred thalers, whilein Dresden he received only one thousand 
five hundred. But such was Weber's attachment to this city— 
an incomprehensible attachment, by the way, if we call to mind 
the series of evils which he underwent there—that, after consult- 
ing the Intendant, Herr von Konneritz, he refused. By way of 
indemnification, his salary was, through the instrumentality of 
Herr von Kinneritz, augmented by three hundred thalers; we 
must add that, not to occasion any jealousy, the same favour was 
accorded to Morlacchi. On being asked to name some one who 
might go instead of himself to Cassel, Weber recommended 
very warmly Spohr, whose talent he held in high esteem. 
Spohr obtained the post, and filled it most honourably to the end 
of his career, 

To console himself for a sacrifice which he could not help 
regretting, especially when he recollected the indifference 
displayed by his superiors on the occasion, and also to forget the 
annoyance occasioned by a rupture which had taken place 
between him and his friend Kind, his sole collaborator 
for some years previously, who, in his vanity as an author 
und a poet, pretended to consider the music of Der Freischiitz 
as merely a natural consequence of his poetry, and accused 
Weber of completely sacrificiig him, the composer resolved 
to set to work again. He wrote two numbers of his 
Three Pintos, a duet and a trio; a chorus for male voices, 
Hussarenlied, and a long Cantata for the féte of the King’s sister, 
the Princess von Zweibriicken. We may mention that the 
Jinale of this cantata at present serves, almost without any 
alteration, as the first finale of Euryanthe. 

While he was engaged on these labours, Der Freischiitz was 
growing more successful every day, and being rehearsed at all 
the theatres in Germany. Performed as early as the 6th Septem- 
ber, at Vienna, it was produced shortly afterwards at Prague, 
Leipsic, Breslau, Carlsruhe, Kénigsberg, &c., and then crossed 








the frontier, beginning at Copenhagen, as the King of Denmark 
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desired it might be performed on his birthday. In consequence 
of this universal enthusiasm for his work, Weber thought of 
introducing it to the public of Dresden, but it was decreed that 
Dresden, of which he was so fond, should be for him a city 
accursed. Great as was the success which welcomed Der 
Freischiitz, when it was performed there, it is impossible to 
imagine all the various kinds of troubles which marked the period 
of its preparation. ‘The composer’s health, already undermined, 
resisted no longer; the symptoms, more and more alarming, of a 
disease which never spares its victims, soon dispelled all doubts 
on the part of his friends. One day, having put his handker- 
chief to his lips, he found, on taking it away again, that it was 
covered with blood. He turned pale and murmured : “ God’s 
will be done !” ; 
From that moment, strong in the consciousness of his genius, 
he had but one object: to preserve in an imperishable work all 
that he felt great and sublime within him. An unhoped for 
opportunity seconded his wishes admirably ; the manager of the 
‘Theater an der Wien wrote and asked him for an opera. Weber 
could not believe his eyes, and Spohr, who was present when the 
letter arrived, had to read it after him, and testify to its 
authenticity. Weber's delight was so great, that, in a moment he 
forgot the Past and the Present, to think only of the Future, and 
of the glory in store for him. Spohr, raising his glass, drank to 
the success of the new masterpiece. After making the necessary 
inquiries, Weber expressed his perfect willingness to accept the 
offer. However, from a feeling of exquisite delicacy, he deemed 
it his duty, before actually taking steps in the matter, to inform 
Herr von Einsiedel, the minister, of everything, and to declare 
that he would not sign with Vienna, unless his gracious sovereign 
were indifferent about the opera being first performed in Dresden, 
His gracious sovereign replied that he should not think of asking 
Weber for a new work, as they were only just rehearsing Der 
Freischiitz, and as the first thing to be done was to see how the 
public would receive that. 
Weber was, therefore, free. He began by looking out fora 
good subject. Not being able to rely any longer upon Kind, 
whose discontent went on unceasingly in the same ratio as the 
success of Der Freischiitz, he was under the necessity of seeking 
another collaborator, There was no dearth of poets at Dresden, 
and he had only to stretch out bis hand to find a clever man, 
who would produce him a suitable libretto. Fate doomed him 
to pitch upon a bluestocking, then all the fashion, who was at the 
head of a school of poetasters who wrote little languishing verses. 
One evening, at a learned tea-party such as the lady gave every 
week in her salon, which, despite the dirt, disorder, and utter 
absence of comfort distinguishing it, had become the rendezvous of 
all the wits of the capital, Weber heard her read a tale of her own 
manufacture, and asked if she would be his collaborator. It is 
needless to say she did not hesitate accepting the offer. ‘The 
thing was now to choose a subject. Helmine von Chezy—for 
such was the name of this tenth Muse—placed her ultra-romantic 
library at Weber's disposal. After almost endless searching they 
selected the Collection of Medieval Legends, by Frederic Schlegel. 
Of all the stories which made it up, they chose the least 
dramatic ; a tale translated from the French, in which it is 
entitled: Histoi:e de Gérard de Nevers et de la belle et vertueuse 
Euryanthe, sa mie. Weber knew the stage too well not to feel 
the feeble resources presented by this subject from a dramatic 
point of view. However, he shared the enthusiasm of Helmine 
von Chezy, and urged her to set about her task. ‘‘ Make my 
part of the work as hard as you can, with exceedingly difficult 
metres, and totally unexpected rhymes; that causes one’s ideas to 
leave the old ruts and follow new tracks.” Most certainly Mdlle. 
von Chezy did not, as events proved, neglect this request. For 
the moment she sketched out a scene-plot, in which she modified 
several details of the original story. It pleased Weber only 
moderately, and he re-modelled it. Helmine changed it once 
more, and so did Weber, so that the last plan was very different 
from Schlegel’s story. At last Weber returned it, and, at the same 
time, sent word that he would not make any more alterations, but 
leave the task of doing so to his fair collaborator. 
During this time, the rehearsals of Der Freischiltz were going on 
at the Operahouse, Dresden, Weber had no less than ten, with- 
out reckoning six or seven grand ones, of which the last two 





were really regular performances. Despite all these precautions, 
he feared the game in which he was going to hold a hand. The 
factis that the public of Dresden, though he had sacrificed himself for 
them, were less favourably disposed towards him than the public 
of Berlin; the Italian party still continued all powerful in the 
Saxon capital, and the German party timorous and humble. He 
felt that there was around him a sentiment of hostility always 
ready to burst forth, either openly or in the shade, and what 
reached his ears of the reports circulating in the town, was not 
calculated, under the circumstances, to re-assure him, Lastly, 
some very alarming symptoms had occurred a short time before. 
Thus, the overture to Der Freischiitz had been received very 
coldly, on its performance at aconcert, and the party opposed to 
Weber had not neglected to profit by this. However, the master, 
conscious of the value of his work, awaited with courage, if not 
with confidence, the day of the first performance, and great was 
his recompense for all the annoyances and anxieties to which 
he had been subjected. On the day in question, the 22nd 
January, 1822, Der Freischiitz, contrary to all expectation, was 
praised to the skies. ‘The audience even insisted on hearing 
the Huntsmen’s Chorus twice, an act quite unusual in Dresden, 
while, at the conclusion of the performance, the enthusiasm was 
so tremendous that Weber had to appear on the stage. 

Faithful to his custom, he wrote that evening in his diary :— 

“ Everything went off to perfection. There was no fault to be found, 
and nothing to be corrected. The public called for me,-and 1 went 
on to make my bow, in company with Mesdames Funk and Haase, I 
regret not having been able to take with me the orchestra, the chorus, 
and the carpenters, for they all deserved the honour !” 


A few days after the performance of Der Freischiitz at Dresden, 
Weber set out for Vienna, in obedience to the invitation of 
Signor Barbaja, the manager, He arrived on the 17th February, 
after a short stay in Prague, where he heard a young singer of 
some promise ; her name was Henriette Sontag. Weber wrote 
in his diary :— 

“ Mdlle. Sontag sings very nicely; she is pretty; but she is a 
beginner who looks like a simpleton.” 


The day after his arrival in the capital of the Austrian Empire, 
he witnessed a performance of Der F’reischiitz, but what a per- 
formance ! On the one hand, the Censorship had mutilated the 
work from beginning to end, besides suppressing altogether the 
parts of the Hermit, and of Samiel; while, on the other, to please 
the Emperor, who did not like firing, Max’s carbine was replaced 
by a cross-bow, so that the scene so full of fancy, where the 
— are cast, was changed into an insipid search for charmed 

olts, 

Weber could not conceal his disappointment; he wanted to 
leave again at once, and was nearly composing his Euryanthe for 
—Paris! He had just received a letter from Maurice Schlesinger, 
the publisher, who offered to make arrangements with a view to 
his writing a work expressly for the Grand Opera, Paris. 
Schlesinger added that he entertained no doubts of success. 

This was a tempting offer, and Weber threatened Barbaja 
with accepting it. Luckily—for the Viennese—Madame Schréder, 
who was the idol of the public, took it into her head to beg 
Weber to conduct Der Freischiitz for her benefit. After a great 
deal of hesitation, Weber, who very justly entertained a high 
respect for Madame Schréder, consented, stipulating, however, 
that his opera should be executed in its integrity. He was so 
pressing, and so determined, that the bullets, the Hermit, and 
Samiel were restored. The performance was one long 
triumph for Weber, who broke off his negotiations with Schles- 
inger, and thought of nothing more than of studying the 
resources tee by Vienna for Euryanthe. Satisfied with the 
results of his investigation, he returned, after a month’s stay, to 
Dresden. A few days subsequent to his arrival, his wife 
presented him with a son, who, in honour of the hero in Der 
Freischiitz, received the christian name of Max. 

Epmonp NEUKoMM. 


KoniasserG. Herr Nachbaur has been playing a most successful 
round of characters, In Lohengrin he created a perfect furore. 

Mexico.—President Juarez has applied to the congress for a vote of 
20,000 dollars for encouraging Italian Opera in this capital, 
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WAIFS. 

Herr Rubinstein is said to have just completed a new work entitled 
Hagar. 

i. Halanzier intends to produce La Juive of Halévy at the Grand 
Opera. " ‘ 
ye is the title ofa new opera in five acts, by M. Faminzin, a 
Russian composer. 

M. Esser, chef d’orchestre at the Imperial Opera, Vienna, died on the 
8rd inst., aged 54. 

The conservatoire of Strashurg—succursale to the Paris institution— 
will shortly be removed to Havre. 

The performance of Verdi's Don Carlos, at Madrid, has been pro- 
hibited by the Government. 

M. Halanzier has transformed the Cour de 1’ Opera into a pretty 
garden, for the delectation of his artiste, ’ 

The Edinburgh Courant announces the death of Mr, and Mrs. Leech, 
parents of the deceased artist, Mr. John Leech. 

It has been remarked that Mr. Mapleson now for the most part ouly 
brings forward Mdlle. Christine Nilsson once a week. 

Signor Brignoli, the well known tenor, so long a resident favourite 
in the United States, has been paying a short visit to London. 

Ten concerts of Russian classical music are to be given at Moscow 
—_ ry Exhibition, Evidently national art is not despaired of in 
that land. ‘ 


The artists of the ‘I'heatre Lyrique, being at liberty through the 
failure of M. Martinet, have set up a Commonwealth at the Salle 
Ventadour. 

M. Wekerlin will shortly produce his Symphonie de la Forét, written 
during the war at various camps in Normandy. M. Wekerlin was a 
“ free-shooter.” 

Herr Wilhelmj has been appointed concert-master for the Bayreuth 
model representations of Wagnerism, which are to take place in— 
the Greek Kalends, 

Music has been composed on the weather, for instance the well-known 
glee, “ Hail, Smiling Morn.” (Note the sly allusion to the fickleness of 
our English climate.)— Punch. 

Apropos of Sig. Arditi’s concert and the grand selection from 
Lohengrin plaved thereat, Le Menestrel says that the Italians themselves 
beat the big drum for Richard Wagner. 

The aquarium of the Crystal Palace, according to the company’s 
report, has proved highly successful. The condition of the water is 
excellent, and the animals are in perfect health. 

It is stated that the men on strike in Boston, New York, and other 
cities of the States, are making riotous demonstrations. They 
attempted to mob Steinway’s piano factory at New York, but were 
dispersed by the police. 

Mrs. Howard Paul, who seems to have a partiality for singing tenor 
parts, is to appear this evening as Faust in M. Hervé’s Le Petit Faust, M. 
Hervé, who has hitherto enacted the part, being called, we under- 
stand, to Paris on “ urgent private affairs !” 

The famous blunder about the ‘‘ Hundred Pipers specially arranged,” 
made recently by the Court Newsman, has been gravely accepted as 
truth on the continent. La Plume, for example, speaks of “ 100 corne- 
muses” as “une surprise remarquable faite & la reine Victoria.” We 
should think go. 

80 many of the frequenters of Music Halls are troubled with a 
difficulty of aspiration, that it is pleasant to find the managers of one 
of those places of entertainment humouring the infirmities of their 
patrons by distinctly placarding the name of a star—from the Trans- 
atlantic firmament—as “ Orkins.” Punch. 

In spite of the nonsensical fears of some foolish lords, the band of the 
Grenadier Guards sailed for Boston, to play at the Peace Jubilee. 
‘‘Godfrey’s Cordial” has already appeased the patriotic irritation of 
our American cousins, who are as sick as ourselves of ‘‘Alabama” 
squabbling, and anxious for an entente cordiale between the two nations, 

A new Operetta, composed by Mr. A, Nicholson, entitled Love Birds, 
was produced on Wednesday morning at the Vaudeville Theatre, and 
was quite successful. Mr, Elton, Mr. Nordblom, Mr. George Honey, 
and Miss Julia Bleaden, were the exponents, and acquitted themselves 
capitally. 

Herr Strauss and the Prussian Grenadier band, on their arrival at 
New York in the steamer Rhein, were enthusiastically received by the 
German musical societies, They have left for Boston to attend the 
Jubilee, The bands which specially come from Europe are to be 
honoured with a public reception at Boston. The Inman steamer 
City of Brussels, with the band of her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, also 
arrived at seven a.m. on Sunday ; all well. 





A general meeting of the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts was held recently at the society’s rooms, Conduit Street-—Captain 
J. Britten in the chair. In opening the proceedings, the chairman 
congratulated the meeting on the large accession of new members—the 
Duke of Manchester, Earl Granville, Sir Henry Holland, Sir Richard 
Wallace, Viscount Newry, M.P., Sir Edward Belcher, K.C.B., Mr. 
Warren de la Rue, Mr. William Spottiswonde, F.R.S., and Professor 
Sylvester, F.R.S., being among those elected during the present year. 

The following passage occurs in a report of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, which has just been issued :—“ Before dismissing 
the subject allow me to give the names of Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. and 
Mre, Patey, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Santley, who will, each and all, 
long be remembered by the lovers of the true in art, whether it be of 
the lighter concert music, much of which was to the present generation 
a new revelation, or in the nobler works as presented in the great 
oratorios; and may we hope that, at no distant day, we may be 
favoured with their presence again. Surely they would be welcomed 
and thrice welcomed were they again to tempt their fortunes with us.” 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
G. W. Maativ.—“ The Handbook of 100 Chants” and Rossini's “‘ Stabat Mater,” 
Edited by G. W. Martin. 


Adbertisements. 
THE VOICE & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London : Duxcax Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Staest, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


edd ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

















President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., 1).C.L. 


JUBILFE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


PUBLIC DINNER AT WILLIS'S ROOMS. 
The President, the Rt. Hon. the Eart of Duptey, in the Chair, 


In order to celebrate the FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Foundation of 
this Institution,-it has been arranged that the Professors, Members, Associates, 
and Friends of the Academy shall dine together at Willis's Roomson Wednesday, 
July 3rd, at 7 o'clock. 

More than One Hundred Gentlemen have signified their intention te act as 
stewards (see list in the 7imes of this day), of whom, or at the Institution, Tickets 


may be obtained ; one guinea each. 
“ HENRY LESLIE, Hon. Secretary, Dinner Committee. 


By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


T. THOMAS'’S CHOIR.—Sramrorp Hiti.—TWO 
\.) ALTOS and ONE TENOR Wanted.—Two Services on Sundays and one 
Evening Rehearsal weekly, Apply, stating terms, to Mr, Willing, Cavendish Club, 
307, Regent Street, or at the Church, on Wednesday evenings, at Eight o'clock. 


\ ADAME RONNIGER will give aSHAKESPERIAN 
a and MISCELLANEOUS READING at St. Gsorcer’s HALL, on Tusspay, 
25th inst., at 8°30. Scenes from “ Macbeth,” “Henry V.” and “ King Joha. 

Execution of Chastelard, by Swinburne. Selections from Tennyson, Browning, 
Allingham, and Sheridan. * Tickets, 7s. 6d. ; 5s. ; 2s. 6d, ; and 1s. ; at J.B. Cramer 
& Co's., 201, Regent Street; L. Cock & Co’s., 63, New Bond Street ; Lonesdale’s, 26, 
Old Bond Street ; and at St. George's Hall. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 
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Just Published, 


‘LOHENGRIN, 


BY 


RICHARD WAGNER, 








The Select Airs, in Two Books, with ad hb. 


accompaniments, for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, 


BY 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 





SOLOS, FIVE SHILLINGS 
Each Book. 


DUETS, SIX SHILLINGS 
Each Book. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS, 1s. Each. 


LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street W. 





“BOOSEY & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


RICHARD WAGNER'S 


LOHENGRIN. 


Tae Royat Eprrion is ready this day, with German, 
Italian, and English Words. The English adaptation by 
Joun OxenForD, is printed as a poem at the commencement 
of the volume as well as under the music. The Italian 
version is the same that has lately been performed with so 
much success at the Theatres in Italy, and which is about 
to be used at the Operahouses in London. Double volume, 
400 pages, price 5s. paper; 7s. 6d. cloth. 


London: BOOSEY & OO., Holles Street. 











Monthly, Price 1d., Post free, 14d. 


THE CHORALIST, 


A POPULAR MISCELLANY OF PART MUSIC, 
(With English Words.) 


Each number contains two celebrated compositions. The 
June Numer contains Two Pieces from “ Martha,” both 
harmonized by J. L. Hatton. The six numbers, for 1872 
(twelve pieces), post free for 7$d. 


London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


NONE BUT I CAN SAY. - 


NEW BALLAD, 
By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Composed expressly for, and sung by, Miss d’Anka at the 
Court Theatre. Encored every night. Price 4s. 


BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


MY TRUE LOVE HAS MY HEART. 


NEW SONG, 

Composed expressly for Mdlle. Tietiens, 
By J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Now Ready, price 4s. 

London: BOOSEY & ©O., Holles Street. 














LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET, 
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PIANO. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 


METHOD. 


ADOPTED BY ALL THE 


Principal Educational Establishments in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 





“Mr. Sydney Smith’s Method is new not alone 
in name but in fact, and the research, care, and 
time bestowed upon it have resulted in the pro- 
duction of the best, because simplest and clearest, 
Instruction Book for the piano.”—The Queen. 


“Care is taken to interest the learner from the 
outset, and for this reason, as. well as others, the 
‘Method’ is eminently valuable.” —Daily Tele- 
graph, 





64 Pages, Full Music Size, 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 





An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 


MAYNARD’S MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 
A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are left for the 
pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music are expiained as simply 
as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Keyboard are provided, by means of which 
the notes can be more easily learnt than by any other method. The fundamental 
rules of Harmony and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid 
down by which Singing at Sight can be learnt without asststance. The Music Copy 
Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, by relieving the 
former from the necessity of constantly repeating the same rules, and ensuring the 
gradual progress of the latter. 

THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“ Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential element of all 
Art, practical as well as creative, and of nope more so than of Music. Its develop- 


’ ment should be zealously encouraged in this branch of education, which, however, 


can be, and often is, conducted without calling into action any of the higher attributes 
of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are generally learnt by rote ; proficiency in 
singing or playing acquired by that which is equivalent to automatic action of the 
voice or fingers. This should not be. Students should be taught that all musical 
sound, whether vocal or instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning, 
they should be made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and 
thoroughly to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can 
thus become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, I hope, 
be useful. The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentration of thought 
‘upon the subject of study ; it affords assistance to the memory, and tends to cultivate 
habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These are advantages which speak 
for themselves, Experience has proved that by writing exercises, pupils make 
steadier and more rapid progress than by the most frequent oral repetition of rules or 
notes, The hand and pen assist the eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory 
than when the voice or fingers are guided by the eye or ear alone, I do not, for a 
moment, assume that this method wil! dispense with the necessity of vocal or instru- 
mental practice ; but as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pur- 
sued with intelligence, it is evidently desirable in teaching music, to stimulate the 

And that is the object I come shad in view while writing the 


8 IV. V n ( Harmony. 
Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Part-Singing, and 
Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 





AY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St., London, 


Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
New Work for Singing Classes. 


CHAPPELL’S 


PENNY OPERATIC PART-SONGS. 


FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND BASS. 


The present collection of Part-Songs is entirely new, being selected and adapted 
from the most striking and popular Choruses in the Favourite foreign Operas. The 
Atrangement is purely Vocal, such Choruses only being chosen as can be sung with- 
out the aid of an Instrumental Accompaniment. The Words have been expressly 
written for the Work, by C.J. Rows, and the Harmonies arranged in four parts by 
Dr. E. F. Riwpavtt, as likely to be most useful in snrall classes. 

1. Hymy or THE Fishermen's CuILpREN. Adapted to a Melody from Herold's 
“ Zampa.” 
2. Fars me. Etves (Jn mia fe). From Flotow’s “ Marta.” 
Sprino’s sricut Giances (Jn Elvezia non v'ha). From Bellini’s ‘‘La Sonnambula.” 
. From YonpDer Vas anp Hii (D'immenso giubilo), From Donizetti's ‘‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” 
. Here we Rest (Qui la selva), From Bellini’s “ La Sonnambula.” 
. ONWARD TO Batre (Squilli — From Verdi's ‘‘ Trovatore.” 
. RataPian (Rataplan), From Donizetti's ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento, * 
. Tue Girsy's Star (Verdi! le fosche). From Verdi's ‘Il Trovatore.” 
. War Sone or THe Druips (Dell aura tua profetica). From Bellini’s “ Norma.” 
10. In Mercy, HEAR us! (Cielo clemente). From Donizetti's “La Figlia del 
“Reggimento.” 

11. Come To THe Farr! (Accorete, giovinette). From Flotow's “‘ Marta.” 

12, Frrenpsuip (Per te d'immenso giubilo). From Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.’ 

. Away, THR MORNING FRESHLY BREAKING (7he Chorus of Fishermen). 

Auber's *‘ Masaniello.” . 

. Pastry VILLAGE Marpen ( Peasants’ Serenade Chorus), From Gounod’s “‘ Faust.” 

. THE SOFT WINDS AROUND Us ( The Gipsy Chorus). From Weber's “‘ Preciosa.” 

. SEE HOW LIGHTLY ON THE BLUE SEA (ASenti la danza invitaci), From Donizetti's 

** Lucrezia Borgia.” 
. See THe Moonticut Beam (Non far Motto). From Donizetti's “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 
ON YONDER ROCK RECLINING, From Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo.” 
19. Happy AND LIGHT. From Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” 
20. Come, come Away (Ah! que de moins). From Donizetti's “La Favorita.” 
21. Hymen’s TorcH (J? destin), From Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘ Huguenots.” 
22, CoME, OLD COMRADE ( The celebrated Chorus of Old Men). From Gounod’s “* Faust, 
23. ’GainsT THE Powers oF Evit ( TheChorale of the Cross). From Gounod's ‘‘ Faust,” 
24, O BALMY NIGHT (Come Gentil). From Donizetti's ‘‘ Don uale,"” 
To be Continued. 


London: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St. 
‘And of all. Musicsellers, 
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IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON'S 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZEHS. 


No. 1. Scale Waltz.* No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
, 2 Arpeggio Waltz. yy 5. Staccato Waltz. 
, & shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz, 


*The ** Scale Waltz” and the ** Shake Waltz,” for Soprano or Tenor, and Mezzo-Soprano Voices, are now ready, 














COMPOSED BY 


MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 


Priee 4s. Each. 








PREFACE, 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many voices would be a fortune to 
their owners if they knew how to use them. © 


Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great measure, to their monotony 
of passage and of style. 


The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as possible, and the Waltz. 
form has therefore been chosen for its liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility to the voice, and the six 
Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the vowels; but these 
Studies can be used advantageously without words, by simply “vocalising” on the vowel A 
(pronounced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, however, 
practise each study very slowly, and draw breath whenever found necessary. 


pupils should 


LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 


244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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